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In  all  States 

Keat  Prodiiced  in  'l-'Q  Expected  to  Total  About  Same  as  Last  Year 


Prospects  for  hcj  production  and  slau.-^hter  indicate  that  total  U.   S,  meat 
produ'-'tion  in  'Up  ma^  "be  a"bout  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,   says  ( Extension  Offi- 
cial )  in  referring  to  the  current  situation  report  just  released  (Jan^  lU)  ty  the 
Bureau  cf  Agricultural  Scono-.nics,  U.  S.  De'partment  of  Agriculture., 

"I'icre  perk  in  'U9  may  be  just  about  cffset  by  less  beef  and  lamb,"   it  is 
pointed  out.     "But  more  of  the  beef  vdll  be  of  the  better  grades,  as  cattle  feedint<;^ 
source  of  the  better  beef  —  :  reraises  to  be  larger  this  winter  than  it  was  last 
year." 

The  fall  pig  crop  of  a^bout  3^  million  pigs  turned  cut  to  be  the  largest  since 

I5U5;  and  an  indicated  crop  this  sj^ring  cf  56»5  inillion  pigs  \./ould  be  the  largest 

spring  crop  since  I9U3  and  the  third  largest  on  record.     This  promising  spring  crop 

is  based  on  fprners'   farrowing  plans  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultura,l 

Economics,   counting  on  an  average  number  of  pigs  ;per  litter. 

Both  the  fall  pi.;;  crop  and  spring  intentions  ccr-e  close  to  Department  of 
AgriciiJture  goals.     ?all  crop  is  up  S  percent  from  last  year.     The  goal  celled  for 
a  10  percent  gain.     The  spring  goal  calls  for  a  I7  percent  increase  over  last  year,. 
If  litters  are  average,  indicated  farrci/ings  would  yield  a  10  percent  increase  - 
6  percent  under  the  goal.    Based  on  the  pa.st  uptrend  in  size  of  litters,  there  is 
a  good  chance  litters  will  exceed  average  and  that  the  goal  will  more  nearly  be 
reached. 

Biggest  increase  in  intended  number  of  scv/s  to  farrow  is  fouxid  in  the  llorth 
Central  Sta.tes  with  an  avera.ge  increase  of  17  percent.    Average  increases  in  other 
regions  are:     llcrth  Atlantic,  8  percent;  South  Atlantic,  no  change;  South  Central, 
6  percent;  and  Western,  7  percent. 

Seductions  likely  this  year  in  the  oxitiout  of  beef,  veal,  lamb  and  mutton  are 
due  to  the  gradual  decrease  in  size  cf  cattle  and  sheep  herds  that  ha.s  been  taking 
place  over  the  last  several  years.     If  more  cattle  are  held  back  in  '  U9  to  m.ain- 
tain  herds,   slaughter  will  be  reduced  considerably,  it  is  pointed  cut. 
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In  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  New 
York,  and  North  and  South 
Dakota 


Spring  inspection  of  cribbed  corn  is  a  precaution  farmers  can  not  afford 
to  neglect,  according  to  Extension  Service  workers.    As  the  weather  warms  up, 
corn  that  has  kept  well  during  the  cold  weather  may  be  fo\md  to  have  moisture 
enough  to  rot  or  mold.     Snow  may  have  drifted  into  slatted  cribs;  roof  leaks 
may  have  caused  moist  pockets;  or  heating  may  have  started  in  spots  where  accu- 
mulations  of  trash  or  shelled  corn  have  choked  off  good  ventilation  of  the 
cribbed  corn  or  where  the  corn  was  originally  too  high  in  moisture. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  insurance  is  suggested  by  C.  K.  Shedd,  agrl- 
cultxiral  engineer  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     If  winter 
feeding  has  emptied  any  crib  space,  it  is  good  management  to  move  any  doubtful 
corn  to  the  enptied  space.     This  will  mix  the  moister  ears  with  the  dryer  ears, 
and  it  will  be  possible  to  remove  most  of  the  shelled  com  and  dirt  and  sort 
out  for  immediate  use  any  pockets  of  corn  that  are  too  wet  to  be  safe. 

Shedd  points  out  that  the  cold  ox  winter  blizzards  is  not  injurious  to 
cribbed  corn,  but  that  blizzard-driven  snow  may  penetrate  for  some  distance  into 
the  corn,  or  the  wind  may  drift  snow  on  top  of  the  corn.     Thus  the  moisture 
content  of  corn  may  be  higher  in  March  than  it  was  in  December. 


Another  complication  in  many  areas  was  the  size  of  last  year's  crop. 


Some  farmers  who  did  not  have  crib  space  for  the  unusually  large  crop  stored 
corn  in  the  driveways  of  double  cribs.     This  reduced  ventilation  for  all  the 
corn.     Such  com  should  be  removed  immediately  and  disposed  of  soon  even  if  it 
seems  dry.     To  be  safe  for  storage  in  this  way,  says  Shedd,  the;  corn  would  have 
to  be  down  to  a  moistiire  content  of  about  Ik  percent.    Shedd  says  that  with  warm 
weather  coming,  the  farmer  has  only  three  choices  for  com  that  is  not  now  in 
safe  conditions:     (l)  Let  it  s ^oil;  (2)  sell  it;  and  (3)  get  it  into  safe  con- 
dition for  storage  until  it  will  be  used. 


RojvtDLBTG  OLD  CRIB  CORN 
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In  Texas,  Oklahoma,  New  MexicO; 


Arizona,  and  California 


MY  IS  BEST  TIME 


TO  KILL  SAGEBRUSH 


Spraying  vith  2,k-D  to  kill  ofx  sagebrush  that  has  encroached  on  ranges  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Great  Plains  gets  best  results  vhen  the  work  is  done 
in  May  vhen  the  sagebrush  is  making  the  most  vigorous  growth.    Airplane  spraying 
promises  to  get  the  cost  down  to  a  point  where  the  increase  in  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range  will  make  spraying  practical  and  profitable  on  a  great  part 
of  the  5^000,000  acres  of  sandy  range  lands  in  the  area.     This  is  shown  in  spray 
tests  by  United  States  department  oi  -i.gr iculture  investigators  at  the  Southern 
Great  Plains  Field  Station  near  Woodward,  Okla. 

The  tests  have  established  that  late    .  ril  or  May  is  the  best  time  for 
applying  the  spray.    E.  H.  Mcllvain  and  D.  A.  Savage,  who  have  made  the  tests, 
say  that  several  commercial  formulations  do  satisfactory  work,  but  they  hope 
that  another  season  or  two  of  comparative  tests  will  make  it  possible  to  rec-  • 
ommend  even  cheaper  sprays  that  will  get  results. 

Clearing  the  range  of  sagebrush  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  increasing  the 
forage  yield  of  the  range  without  need  for  expensive  reseeding.    The  investi- 
gators find  that  in  aost  areas  of  sandy  range  that  have  been  overgrazed,  sage 
has  come  in  to  crowd  out  the  grass.    V/hen  the  sagebrush  is  removed  these 
remnant  plants  will  provide  seed  for  thickening  and  improving  the  grazing 
cover  if  controlled  grazing  is  practiced.    Blue  grama  and  sand  dropseed  grasses 
are  principal  forage  plants  on  much  of  the  deteriorated  sagebrush  range.  In 
tests  on  typical  range  areas  the  killing  of  the  sage  increased  carrying  capa- 
city by  45  percent. 


(Over) 
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The  2,  h-D  spray  is  also  effective  against  several  other  range  weeds, 
including  skunktueh  and  sand  pliom,  but  has  not  proved  very  effective  against 
shinnery  oak. 

Benefit  to  the  range  from  sage  eradication  is  clear  as  the  result  of  tests 
started  at  Woodward  as  early  as  1937 •    Mowing  the  range  for  two  successive 
years  in  May  or  early  June  killed  the  brush  and  increased  yields  of  forage. 
Mowing  was  too  expensive,  however,  for  much  of  the  low  value  range.     In  19^6 
small  scale  tests  with  2,4-D  proved  so  promising  that  airplane  spraying  was 
tested  in  19^7  and  19^8.    These  confirmed  the  fact  that  May  is  the  best  time 
for  spraying.  / 

One  season's  spraying  kills  most  of  the  tops,  but  many  root  sprouts  come 
up  the  following  year,  and  a  second  spraying  the  following  May  is  needed.  One 
year  of  spraying  following  a  mowing  gave  an  excellent  kill. 

Besults  so  far  indicate  that  the  esters  of  2,k-D  give  a  slightly  quicker 
kill  than  the  salts.    One  pound  of  acid  equivalent  to  the  acre  of  either 
sodium  or  amine  salt  of  2,k-D  is  enough. 

Three -fourths  pound  of  the  ester  form  of  2,k-D  is  adequate.    The  salts 
are  applied  in  an  oil-water  emulsion  using  k  gallons  of  water  and  1  gallon  of 
diesel  oil  per  acre.    The  esters  are  applied  in  3  gallons  of  diesel  oil  per 
acre . 


« 


In  Washington,  Oregon, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Nebraska, 
Kansas . 


Farmers  vho  are  considering  hiring  of  airplane  service  to  spray  crops  for 
weed  control  should  make  contracts  with  a  company  or  operator  that  has  had  con- 
siderable experience,  has  demonstrated  ability  to  do  the  work  satisfactorily, 
and  is  known  to  be  reliable  and  financially  responsible. 

7.  L.  Timmons,  research  agronomist  on  weed  control  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  included  this  suggestion  after  the  warning  to  airplane  operators 
that  he  voiced  at  the  Western  Weed  Control  Conference  at  Pozeman,  Mont.  ";\ir- 
plane  application  of  herbicides,"  he  said,  "is  not  just  an  opportunity  for  a 
profitable  adventure  for  anyone  who  happens  to  own  a  plane  and  can  rig  it  up 
with  some  sort  of  spray  boom.    It  is  a  highly  technical  business  requiring  con- 
siderable training  and  experience  in  operating  airplane  spraying  equipment,  and 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  hazards  involved,  both  to  personnel  and  to  crops. 
No  operator  or  company  should  attempt  commercial  spraying  \mtil  he  has  had  this 
training,  and  has  this  understanding.    A  spraying  organization  should  also  be 
able  to  assume  the  financial  risks  of  loss  of  equipment  or  personnel  and  damage 
to  crops,  or  should  have  adequate  insurance  to  cover  such  risks." 

Sprays  of  2,4-D  have  been  the  weed  killers  most  widely  used,  and  Timmons 
notes  that  dusting  with  2,4-D  has  been  ruled  out  because  of  the  danger  of  damage 
from  drifting  dust. 


USE  OPERATORS  WITH  .ABILITY  FOR  AIRPLANE  SPRAYING 


(Over) 
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Timmons  also  emphasizes  that  although  weed  control  by  spraying  in  the  sprl^  i 
wheat  area  is  now  well  established,  much  of  the  other  use  of  2,i+-D  has  been  of 
an  emergency  nature.    Widespread  spraying  of  winter  wheat  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
in  19^8  was  a  result  of  iinusual  weediness  of  fields  following  a  dry  planting 
season  in  the  fall  of  19^7-    Much  of  the  com  weeding  in  19^7  was  the  result  of 
a  wet  spring  that  prevented  cultivation  until  the  weeds  threatened  to  "take" 
the  corn.    Many  farmers  "took  a  chance"  on  spraying  corn  with  the  feeling  that 
anything  they  could  save  would  be  pure  gain. 

Several  States  this  year  are  likely  to  have  new  laws  regulating  applica- 
tion of  2,k-J),  particularly  from  airplanes.    A  good  law  drawn  along  these  lines, 
says  L.  V7.  Kephart,  who  is  in  charge  of  Federal  weed  research,  should  more  or 
less  automatically  restrict  airplane  treatments  to  operators  who  are  experienced" 
and  financially  responsible.     "Farmers  in  States  that  do  not  have  regulatory 
laws,"  he  suggests,  "could  get  many  good  pointers  by  studying  the  best  of  these 
new  regulatory  measures." 


BMk  TRACES  COSTS  OF  TOMATO  MARKETING 


Farmers  who  grow  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  consumers  of  these  crops, 
will  get  new  Information  on  who  gets  the  consumer's  dollar  from  a  study  made 
on  the  marketing  of  South  Carolina  tomatoes  in  New  Ycrk  City.    The  study  was 
made  by  the  South  Carolina  Agricultxiral  Experiment  Station  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  Eesearch  and  Marketing  Act,  and  is  similar  to 
others  now  under  way  with  other  crops. 

Here  Is  what  this  study,  made  in  June  19^8,  showed: 

For  a  30-pound  lug  of  green  tomatoes  marketed  in  June  the  South  Carolina 
grower  got  $1.68^- -less  than  6  cents  a  pound- -for  producing,  picking,  and  de- 
livering tomatoes  to  the  packing  shed. 

Local  people  who  graded,  packed,  and  loaded  the  lug  got  67  cents  a  lug. 

The  freight  or  trucking  costs  averaged  kQ  cents. 

Costs  of  the  first  sale  in  Few  York,  including  commission,  cartage,  in- 
spection, arid  other  incidental  charges  "vrere  cents. 

The  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  New  York  City — including  costs  for 
storage,  ripening,  and  repacking — e.cco\ir.ted  for  $2,12.     Spoilage  and  discard 
from  a  lug  reduced  the  marketable  fruit  to  22  pounds  that  sold  for  $5 •39 — 
nearly  25  cents  a  po\ind. 

The  study  showed  that  growers  would  do  well  to  send  only  high  quality 

fruit  to  market.    Unsalable  fruit  has  to  bear  the  expense  of  freight  and  other 

marketing  charges.    The  study  indicates  a  possible  saving  in  shipping  in  field 

boxes  holding  about  a  bushel.    Repackers  like  tomatoes  handled  this  way,  and 

truckers  will  return  boxes  for  I5  cents  each. 

•Phis  study  did  not  get  into  etnalysis  of  costs  after  the  first  sal©  on  the 
New  York  market.     The  authors  comment  on  need  for  "more  specific  information 
as  to  costs  and  profits  making  up  the  relatively  large  wholesale  and  retail 
margin  of  $2. 12" --about  39  percent  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


ONE -DAT"  SWINE  ROWIDV/ORM  TREATMENT  EFFECTIVE 


The  "one-day"  treatment  with  sodium  fluoride  for  ridding  svine  of  large 
roundvorms  is  proving  a  simple  and  generally  safe  way  of  getting  rid  of  these 
parasites,  says  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Further  experiments  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  indicate  that  the  recommended  dosage  of  1  pound 
of  sodium  fluoride  mixed  with  100  pounds  of  dry,  ground  feed  allows  a  margin 
"both  for  safety  and  for  effectiveness.     It  is  a  simple  treatment  "because  it 
calls  for  no  advance  starving  of  the  pigs  for  a  day,  and  for  no  need  to  handle 
the  animals. 

(Note  to  extension  editor:    Yo\ir  extension  livestock  man  can  supply  best 
comment  or  additional  recommendations  for  your  State.) 

Further  experiments  with  the  method  reported  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Enzle  included 
tests  of  medication  at  lower  rates — one-half  pound  and  three -q.uarters  of  a  pound 
to  the  100  poxinds  of  feed.    The  half-pound  dosage  was  too  light  and  did  not  re- 
move enough  of  the  roundworms.    The  three -qxiarter-po\ind  dosage  was  about  as 
effective  as  the  full  pound  rate. 

An  important  factor  in  this  treatment  is  the  fact  that  the  pigs  do  not 
like  the  dry,  ground  feed  that  is  medicated  with  the  sodium  fluoride.  Because 
of  this  a  pig  will  not  eat  enough  of  the  active  poison  to  harm  itself,  but  will 
eat  enough  to  kill  practically  all  of  the  roundworms.     In  the  recent  tests  th© 
pigs  fed  the  1-percent  dosage  ate  only  U3  percent  as  much  feed  as  they  had  been 
eating  daily.    At  the  three -q.uarter-pound  rate  they  ate  Just  about  half  as  much 
as  they  did  the  day  before. 

The  veterinarians  emphasize  that  the  weight  of  the  sodium  fluoride  should 
"be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  the  dry,  ground  feed,  and  not  on 
th«  basis  of  the  weight  of  the  ajiimals. 
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exitn|o^  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

FAEM  LAND  PEICES  DOWT  FIRST  TIME  IN  10  YE/^JRS 

After  10  years  of  almost  steady  climbing;  farm  land  prices  in  the  country 

as  a  whole  appear  to  have  reached  the  postwar  peak^  says  . 

(Extension  Official) 

Land  prices  in     are  up  (down)   *  percent  from  Novem- 

(StateJ" 

■faer.     And  values  in  this  otate  still  are    percent  above  prewar  aver- 

age, 1935-39. 

Referring  to  "Current  Developments  in  the  Farm  Beal  Estate  Market,"  just 
released  by  the  Bureau  of    gricultvoral  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Mr.  points  out  that  United  States  land  prices 

turned  downward  1  percent  during  the  last  h  months  ending  March  1.     This,  he 
said,  is  the  first  significant  decline  in  these  prices  since  the  late  thir- 
ties, though,  for  the  coxintry  as  a  whole,  they  are  still  more  than  double  the 
average  in  1935-39. 

During  the  past  12  months,  the  prices  of  land  purchased  have  continued 
to  rise  a  little,  but  the  3-pei'cent  rise  in  the  past  year  is  a  slowing  down 
from  the  7-percent  rise  for  the  previous  12 -month  period  and  the  average  of 
about  12  percent  a  year  in  the  war  years. 

In  the  past  k  months,  land  trices  were  holding  firmer  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  Ej-st  South  Central  States  than  in  other  regions.     They  were  de- 
clining in  all  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  and  in  scattered  States  in  the 
East  North  Central  and  New  England  regions.     Increases  were  found  in  half  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  but  these  were  more  than  offset  by  declines  in  I6 
States. 

Voluntary  sales  of  land  in  the  United  States  fell  off  about  17  percent 
during  the  past  year  as  compared  with  the  previous  year;  and  sales  were  down 
nearly  a  third  below  the  peak  sho\/n  for  the  year  ending  March  19^7. 


*  Fill  in  blanks  from  appropriate  maps  in  attached  report. 
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EURAL  ELECTRIC  CQ-Or^..  OBSERVE  REA  ANNIVERSARY 

Wa 

>/  f  ' k  tribute  to  the  contributions  which  the  local  groups  operating  REA-f  inanced 
power  systems  hav<»  made  toward  improvement  in  farm  living  standards  and  produc- 
tion methods  was  paid  today  by  Director  of 

the  State  Extension  Service. 

■  The  occasion  of  Mr.  's  statement  was  the  l^th 

anniversary  cf  the  establishment  of  REA^  on  Maj?-  11,  1935. 

For  farmers  in  (l)  ,  this  l^l--year  period  has 

produced  a  great  technological  revolution  on  their  farms.     The  RB''-.  program;, 
achieving  its  raaximiOT  effectiveness  during  the  period  in  which  farm,  production 
and  income  reached  their  highest  levels,  ha.s  proved  a  boon  to  both  the  farm 
housewife  and  farmer. 

'Ce'nt'ral  station  electric  service ;,  ha.s  been  extended  rapidly  in  rural  areas 
(1)  since  REA  was  established.    Outmoded  living 

conditions  have  been  steadily  replaced  by  modern  methods.    The  average  farmer 
today  has  Qt  his  finger  tips- new  facilities  which  speed  up  crop  processing, 
improve  farm  products  and  allow  farmers  to  di"ersify  their  production. 

'No  one  can  measure  v;hat  the  rural  electrification  program  has  achieved 

in   '  ''Mr.  declared.  "The 

fact  that  the  REA-f inanced  program  hag  brought  electric  lights  out  from  the 
cities  to  the  fiarm  home,  alone;  would  be  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
welfare  cf  rural  people.    But  when  electric  lights  are  coupled  with  the  scores 
of  modern  home  appliances,  such  as  the  radio,  refrigerator;  vacuum  cleaner, 
..  washing  machine,  an  irow  and  n-omeroiaa: -smaller  applianeeS;  the  contribution  is 
Inmeasurable .  -For  instance  the  elettric- watfer-preosure  system  has  made  modern 
bathroom  facilities  available  on  every  farm  which  has  central  station  service." 
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2-Extension 

In  addition,  (l)      ':' "^'[.'T^....'  ;'s  farmers  have  added  thousands  of 

dollars  to  their  incomes '  throii^  the  prpf  itable:  use  of  electricity  on  their 

farms,  Mr.  ■  •  ■      "  stated.    In  particular,  the  use  of 

electricity  to  modernize  dairy  farming  and  poultry  raising  has  improved 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  farm  production  and  has  increased  farm  income. 

"Application  of  electricity  to  farming  and  farm  living  is  only  starting." 

"Mro  ^  ^  ^  declared.     "Too  fev  of  our  farms  have 

electric  water  systems  and  bathroom  facilities.    We  know  that  the  farmer 
has  not  yet  developed  the  full  potentialities  of  the  use  of  electric  power 
in  his  farming  operations.    More  research  and  study  "by  all  concerned  is  needed 
to  advance  this  power  use  on  the  farms." 

Rural  Electrification  in    ( l)  has  come  a  long  way 

since  May  11,  1935^  the  day  the  late  President  Eoosevelt  issued  an  executive 
order  directing  the  establishment  of  EEA.  as  an  executive  agency,  BEA  was  made  a 
permanent  agency  a  year  later  when  Congress  enacted  the  Eural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936 ,    It  is  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture .    EEA ' s  main 
function  is  to  act  as  a  banker,  lending  money  to  independent  local  business 
firms  at  two  percent  interest  for  a  35-year  period. 

In  1935  only    (2)  farms,  or  (3)  percent  in 

(1)  had  central  station  electric  service.    As  of  June 

30,  19^8,  EEA  estimated  that  (k)  farms,  or  {2}  

percent,  were  electrified.    This  was  an  increase  of  (6)  

percent  in  a  13-year  period.  .This  expansion  has  resulted  from,  connections  by 
the  EEA-financed  cooperatives  or  by  commercial  utilities  stimulated  to  greater 
efforts  by  the  EEA  program. 

Even  with  this  outstanding  -record  (7)  *  farms  in  

j[l)  were  still  waiting  fo^*  e»lectrlc  service  on  that  date. 


3 -Extension 

Importaht  contrib'ution.s.iw.ttie  putstanaing  success  of  the  EEA  program 
have  been  made  by  the  many  Statfe  Extension  Service  employes  who  helped  farmers 

organize  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  the  State,  Mr.  ^  ^ 

reported.    In  many  areas  of  the  State  the  county  agent  took  the  initial  steps 
in  the  formation  of  electrici  cooperatives.    During  the  past  few  years  county 
agents  have  promoted  power  use  on  the  farm  as  one  of  their  important  educa- 
tional programs.    County  agents  realize  that  modern  successful  farm  operation 

and  management  includes  the  profitable  use  of  electricity,  Mr.___^  

declared. 

The  REA.  program  was  started  in  _(l)  ^when  the  first  loan  was 

approved  on (8)  ..    The  first  section  of  rural  line  was 

energized  on  (9)  by  the  (lO)   

  ,    Since  then  (ll)  

borrowers  have  energized  their  systems. 

The  REA  borrowers  in  Ol)  are  now  in  a  stretch  drive  to 

finish  the  program  as  soon  as  possible,  Mr.^  declared. 

Most  of  the  cooperatives  are  extending  their  systems  to  serve  the  thinner 
settled  parts  of  the  areas  in  which  they  operate.    Cooperatives  are  also 
"heavying  up" existing  distribution  lines  to  meet  increased  demands  by  farmers 
for  power.    \-/hen  the  first  REA-financed  lines  were  built,  most  were  designed 
to  deliver  75  to  100  kwh  a  month  per  member.    But- the  demand  has  increased  so 
fast  that  systems  are  being  revamped  to  provide  a  minimum  200  to  h-00  kwh  per 
month . 

The  average  consumption  per  farm  served  from  BEA-financed  lines  in 

(l)  ^has  increased  from  (l2)  ^  kwh  in  December 

19^1,  to  (13)  ^kwh  in  December  19^*8. 

As  of    March  31,  19^9,  BEA  had  approved  loans  totaling  $  jlk)  


4 -Extension 

to(l^)  Jborrowers  in( l)  ^       ,  including  (iG)  

cooperatives.    These  funds  are  to  finance  (17)  ^miles  of  line  to 

serve  (l8)  rural  consumers. 

EEA  had  actually  advanced  $  ( 19 )  of  these  loans,  and  the 

borrowers  as  of  February  28,  19^9  vere  operating(2Q)  _niiles  of 

line  and  serving  (21)  farms  and  other  rural  establishments .  Since 

June  30,  19^8?  the  number  of  consumers  has  increased  approximately (22)  

percent.  - 

The  EEA  borrowers  through  March  31,  19^9,  had  paid  $(23)  on 

principal  and  interest,  including  $  (2^)   paid  in  advance 

on  principal.    Only  $  (2^)  ^was  overdue  more  than  30  days. 
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In  All  States 


Newcastle  Disease  I 


MEVJCASTLE  DISKISE  REMAINS  SERIOUS 


Newcastle  disease  continues  to  be  a  menace  to  the  poultry  industry.  Re- 
search is  continuing  toward  improved  methods  of  control.     Two  kinds  of  vaccine 
are  available  for  use  when  needed.    The  disease  is  serious  and  has  spread 
widely  and  rapidly.     It  has  been  reported  from  every  State.     In  recent  years 
it  has  caused  economic  losses  in  poultry  second  only  to  pullorum  disease. 
Prudent  poultry  growers  should  inform  themselves  on  the  vaccination  situation 
and  should  be  ready  to  immunize  when  local  conditions  make  this  advisable. 

Meanwhile,  strict  attention  to  sanitation  and  the  blocking  of  channels 
for  transfer  of  infection  remain  the  most  desirable  form  of  protection  for  most 
poultry  growers.    Serious  as  it  iS;  the  disease — as  it  has  developed  in  this 
country- -has  not  yet  proved  as  deadly  in  the  proportion  of  chickens  killed  as 
it  has  in  several  other  co\mtries. 

This  summarizes  the  attitude  of  the  veterinary  scientists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  are  studying  the  disease  and  methods  of  preven- 
tion and  control. 

For  most  meat  and  egg  producers  in  areas  where  the  disease  has  not  caused 
serious  losses,  the  Bureau  of  nnimal  Industry  does  not  recommend  vaccination 
except  on  authoritative  advice  from  local  authorities.     If  Newcastle  disease 
strikes  a  producing  flock,  a  good  procedure  is  to  burn  or  bury  all  dead  birds. 
Susceptible  chickens  should  not  be  brought  to  the  premises  for  at  least  h  weeks 
after  the  outbreak. 
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No  experience  Is  by  far  the  best  experience  with  the  Newcastle  disease. 
Growers  who  have  not  yet  had  trouble  will  be  wise  to  go  to  considerable  pains 
to  keep  it  off  the  premises.    Block  off  as  completely  as  possible  every  channel 
by  which  the  virus  can  get  to  a  health^'-  flock,  say  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture specialists.    Experience  has  shown,  says  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
that  the  disease  can  be  spread  both  directly  and  indirectly.    The  virus  is  long 
lived  and  durable.     Some  channels  to  watch  are: 

(1)  Visitors  and  buyers:    The  virus  can  be  carried  on  shoes,  clothing, 
crates,  and  trucks.    Keep  visitors  out,  and  tell  the  poultry  huckster  to  stop 
in  the  road.     Carry  out  birds  and  eggs  and  sell  them  away  from  the  yard. 

(2)  Shipment  of  exposed  birds  should  be  avoided. 

(3)  Require  dealers  to  sell  feed  in  new  bags  or  show  that  they  are  re -using 
old  bags  only  after  thorough  steam  sterilization. 

(U)    Crates  returned  from  market  shoiild  be  thoroughly  sterilized  before 
they  are  allowed  on  the  premises. 

(5)  Poison  rats,  and  keep  cats  and  dogs  out  of  yards  and  feed  rooms. 
They  may  act  as  mechanical  carriers  of  the  disease. 

(6)  New  stock  should  be  added  only  after  a  quarantine  period  of  several 
weeks  to  insure  that  they  are  free  from  disease. 

(7)  Fairs,  shows,  and  laying  contests  are  hazards.     It  is  very  vmwise  to 
return  these  birds  to  the  farm.    They  should  always  be  sold  for  slaughter. 

(8)  Buy  chicks  only  from  hatcheries  (preferably  local)  that  apply  rigid 
sanitary  control, 

(9)  Attend  strictly  to  prompt  disposal  of  all  birds  dying  from  any  cause 
by  deep  burial  or  burning. 

These  precautions  have  always  been  in  the  line  of  good  poultry  management. 
The  presence  of  Newcastle  disease  makes  them  far  more  important  than  ever  before. 


In  All  States 


Newcastle  Disease  II 


Sanitation  Essential  in  Newcastle  Control 
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Newcastle  Disease  III 

KILLED -VIEUS  VACCBIE  AIDS  KEWCASTLE  CONTROL 

To  comtat  Newcastle  disease  of  poultry,  two  types  of  vacc ine- -killed - 
virus  and  live -virus --are  authorized  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agricvilture,  which  supervises  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  veter- 
inary biological  products.    The  killed-virus  vaccine  is  prepared  by  inociilating 
a  small  quantity  of  the  virus  into  fertile  «ggs,  which  have  been  incubated  10 
to  12  days.     The  virus  multiplies  in  the  egg  tissues  and  kills  the  embryos  in 
2  days.    The  eggs  are  then  broken  and  the  embryo,  with  its  membranes  and  fluids, 
is  removed.     These  materials^  to  which  a  small  amount  of  formalis  is  added  to 
kill  the  virus,  are  emulsified  in  tissue  mills.    This  emulsion  is  injected  into 
a  healthy  bird.    This  vaccine  creates  an  immunity  that  protects  against  infec- 
tion for  a  short  time. 

A  practical  application  of  vaccination  with  the  killed  virus  is  in  pro- 
tection of  flocks  of  broilers  when  the  disease  is  prevalent  in  the  locality 
and  the  hazard  of  infection  warrants  the  expense  of  vaccination.     The  imm\ine 
period  should  carry  them  to  market  age. 

Another  practical  advantage  of  this  form  ©f  vaccination  is  that  the 
temporary  immunity  created  by  the  killed  virus  carries  young  birds  through  the 
time  of  their  lives  \^en  the  disease  is  most  deadly.    Experience  here  and  in 
other  countries  has  been  that  the  older  birds  are  much  more  likely  to  recover 
from  Newcastle  disease  than  are  broilers  or  young  pullets  that  have  not 
reached  the  laying  stage. 
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Newcastle  Disease  IV 


LIVE -VIRUS  FOE  NEWCASTLE  STILL  EXPEEIMENTAL 


A  live-virus  vaccine  is  being  used  to  comtat  Newcastle  disease  of  poultry. 
The  Bureau  of  Aniaal  Industry  authorizes  limited  manufacture  of  this  biological 
preparation,  and  has  participated  in  large-scale  tests  of  the  vaccine.     In  some 
respects  it  is  more  effective  than  the  dead-virus  vaccine.    But  the  Bureau 
regards  it  as  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  does  not  yet  recommend  vac- 
cination except  in  areas  where  the  disease  is  epidemic  and  where  State  livestock 
officials  have  had  experience  enough  to  give  sound  advice. 

The  live-viinas  vaccine  is  actually  the  virus  of  a  mild  strain  of  the 
disease.    Vaccinated  birds  gain  lifelong  immimity.    Young  birds  go  through  a  few 
days  of  mild  reaction.    There  maj'-  be  a  few  deaths  (rarely  more  than  2  percent). 
If  pullets  are  vaccinated  before  maturity,  they  avoid  the  sharp  stop  in  egg 
laying  that  occurs  if  they  have  the  disease  after  they  are  laying.    Layers  that 
are  vaccinated  go  through  the  abruj^t  stop  in  egg  laying  that  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  Newcastle  disease  in  laying  flocks.     It  is  recommended  that  chicks 
be  at  least  5  weeks  of  age  before  being  vaccinated  with  live-virus  vaccine. 

All  susceptible  stock  on  a  farm  should  be  vaccinated  simultaneously.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  virus  can  spread  from  the  vaccinated  birds  to  susceptible 
unvaccinated  birds. 

Many  hatcheries  now  sell  only  chicks  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  hena  that 

are  immime  to  Newcastle  disease,  either  from  natural  exposure  of  the  disease  or 

by  vaccination  with  live-virus  vaccine.    Such  chicks  carry  a  so-called  congenital 

Immunity  for  a  period  of  2  to      weeks  after  hatching. 

For  most  meat  and  egg  producers  who  are  not  breeders,  the  Bureau  advises 
against  vaccination  except  on  authoritative  advice  from  local  authorities. 
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States  Department  of  Agriculture 

in  All  States 

IDENTIFY  BEST  POTATOES  FOE  CHIPS 

Tests  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of    griculture  have  identified  eight  vari- 
eties of  potatoes  as  desirable  for  potato-chip  making  after  the  potatoes  have 
been  stored.    A  farmer  vho  plans  to  grow  potatoes  for  sale  to  chip  makers  can 
now  plant  whichever  of  these  potatoes  is  best  adapted  to  his  soil  and  climate. 
Chip  makers  who  have  had  trouble  in  buying  on  the  market  potatoes  that  are  of 
satisfactory  quality  will  now  be  in  position  to  contract  with  growers  for  a  sup- 
ply of  one  of  these  varieties.     'Several  leading  market  potato  varieties  proved 
of  poor  chip-making  quality  after  storage. 

The  varieties  that  made  the  most  satisfactory  chips  in  the  storage  and  chip- 
making  tests  at  the  Department's  laboratory  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  were:  Chippewa, 
Kennebec,  Netted  Gem,  Norkota,  Russet  Eural,  Rural  New  Yorker,  Sebago,  and  Teton. 

The  Department  undertook  this  work,  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  to 
be  able  to  give  reliable  advice  to  many  chip  makers  who  had  reported  difficulties 
from  using  stored  potatoes.     The  chip  industry  provided  a  market  last  season 
for  about  20  million  bushels  of  potatoes. 

Good  quality  chips  can  be  made  from  nearly  all  varieties  in  the  weeks  imme- 
diately after  harvest.  But  chip  makers  find  that  storage  cuts  down  the  quality. 
Previous  research  showed  this  was  because  cool  storage  causes  some  of  the  potato 
starch  to  turn  to  a  sugar,  and  this  caramelizes  and  causes  dark  color  when  chips 
ar'5  cooked  in  hot  fat. 

If  potatoes  are  stored  at  55  degrees  there  is  less  change  to  sugar  than  at 
the  more  usual  potato  storage  temperatujres  of  35  to  i|-5  degrees.     Potatoes  stored 
cold  do  not  make  good  chips  if  used  immediately.    But  if  kept  at  70  degrees  for 
1  to  3  weeks,  some  potato  varieties  will  reconvert  this  sugar  to  starch  and  will 
reg-:iin  chipping  quality.     Other  varieties  do  not  make  this  change  to  the  same 
degree.     It  was  to  identify  the  varieties  that  do  reconvert  well  that  these  tests 
were  made  last  season. 
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UxT^oNjbiTo^        United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

In  All  States 

FAEMERS  BE/JR  TBE  BRUTIT  OF  DEOP  IN  FOOD  COSTS 

Farmers  had  to  take  the  "biggest  part  of  the  Jialy-to-February  drop  in 

retail  food  prices,  says  ^  in  referring  to  an  article  in 

(Extension  official) 
the  May  Agricultural  Situation  just  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics. 

A  family  "market  basket"  of  farm  food  products,  for  which  consumers  paid 
an  annual  rate  of  $703  at  retail  last  July,  cost  consumers  ipTO  less  in  February. 
Most  of  this  saving  to  consumers  W8-S  due  to  the  lower  prices  farmers  received 
for  their  food  products.    Farmers  took  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  drop,  or 
$57.    Reduction  in  marketing  costs  accounted  for  only  $13  of  the  $70  saved  to 

cons\imers.    This  sort  of  thing  is  not  unusual,  Mr.    said,  explaining 

that  marketing  charges  are  characteristically  more  rigid  and  change  more  slowly 
than  prices  of  farm  products. 

According  to  the  article,  written  by  Richard  0.  Been,  of  BAE,  the  marketing 
cost  of  the  annual  market  basket  of  the  average  family  of  three  in  February  ' 
was  $317- -about  the  same  as  the  entire  retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  had 
been  in  either  '39  or  'kO.     "In  other  words,"  says  the  article,  "even  if  farmers 
had  given  their  products  away  in  February,  marketing  charges  being  the  same, 
the  market  basket  would  have  cost  consumers  as  much  as  just  before  the  war." 

Touching  on  the  relatively  sma,ll  decline  in  marketing  costs,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  freight  rates  have  risen  about  a  third  in  the  last  2  years, 
and  that  wages,  the  chief  item  in  marketing  costs,  are  more  than  double  prewar. 
There  is  little  prospect  for  large  reductions  in  these  items  soon,  it  was 
pointed  out. 
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N.  Mex.,  N.  Dak,,  Okla.;  Oreg. ,  '  ' 
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FARMERS  URGED  TO  CUT  LAST  YEAR '  s  HOPPER  LOSSES 

Farmers  in  lost  $  in  crops  last  year  because 

(State) 

of  grasshoppers,  according  to  , 

(state  leader  in  charge  of  grasshopper  control) 
who  says  the  control  program  this  year  should  lower  that  figure  considerably. 

(Note:    Figures  for  your  State  are  on  the  attached  sheet) 

"We're  depending  on  the  individual  farmer  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  job 

this  year,  because  of  two  new  insecticides  on  the  market  which  he  can  easily 

get  and  use,"  says  Mr.    .•  • 


Chlordane  and  toxaphene  are  the  two  new  recommended  chemicals --they  give 
a  better  kill  than  any  grasshopper  poison  yet  developed. 

"This  year  with  these  new  chemicals  we  stand  a  good  chance  of  saving  o\ir 
crops  from  grasshoppers  if  each  farmer  will  take  care  of  his  own  crops.  It's 
not  necessary  now  to  help  them  get  the  supplies  for  the  bait  or  help  them  mix 
It.  If  a  farmer  has  any  kind  of  spraying  or  dusting  equipment,  that's  all  he 
needs  for  applying  either  the  chlordane  or  the  toxaphene  if  he  does  his  control 
work  at  the  right  time." 

For  every  dollar  spent  for  grasshopper  control  last  year,  $   was 


saved,  said  Mr.  .     This  year,  for  the  first  time,  farmers  can 

widen  that  margin  for  themselves  if  they  get  and  use  either  of  the  new  insectl- 

■  :■5,o■■• 
cldes . 

In  places  where  migrating  grasshoppers  Increase  beyond  control  of  individual 
farmers.  Federal  and  State  control  workers  will  cooperate  with  the  local  commu- 
nity in  all-out  war  on  the  hoppers.     Chlordane  or  toxaphene  will  also  be  used 
In  these  operations,  but  probably  in  bait  form  which  is  practically  only  for  such 
large-scale  control  work. 
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Value  of  crops  Estimated  amounte 

State  destroyed     "by  saved  for  each 

grasshoppers — 19^8  dollar  spent 


(Dollars) 

Arizona 

109,621^ 

60 

California 

i^55,103 

80 

Colorado 

7,197,228 

7h 

Idaho 

11,020 

15 

Kansas 

6, 66k, Q93 

9k 

Michigan 

762,112 

.      :  36 

Minnesota 

588 

IT 

Missouri 

1,^22,239 

75 

Montana 

1,601,766 

22 

Nebraska 

99 

Nevada 

10,000       -  . 

1' 

New  Mexico 

21,90l^■  , 

38 

Oklahoma 

3,052,293 

78 

Oregon 

:    li^U,000  • 

18 

South  Dakota 

76^AlO 

Ik 

Texas 

^,9^^3,958 

86 

Utah 

•  651,835 

■  2k 

Wisconsin 

2,153,171 

•■  29 

Wyoming 

2, 870, 166 

12 

Total  or 
.  average 

36,826,621^ 

55 

1^1 
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Nev.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Dak.,  Okla., 
Oreg.,  S.  Dak.,  Tex.,  Utah, 
Wash,,  Wis.,  Wyo. 

I9U9  GRASSHOPPEES  DUE  IN  STATE  SOON 
Crop -devouring  grasshoppers  will  Toe  making  their  appearance  in 

(State) 

vithin  the  next  fev    ,  according  to 


(weeks/days)  (State  leader  in  charge  of 


grasshopper  control) 

Mr.    urges  farmers  to  vatch  their  field  margins 

closely  for  signs  of  the  hoppers.     They  breed  and  hatch  in  field  margins,  along 

fence  rows,  in  ditches  and  uncultivated  lands. 

The  best  time  to  kill  the  most  grasshoppers  is  while  they  are  still  in 
their  hatching  places --while  they  are  young  and  before  they  move  onto  the  croplands 

"Keep  an  eye  on  those  breeding  places,"  says  i^Ir.   , 

"and  be  ready  with  your  sprayer  or  duster  to  serve  them  either  chlordane  or 
toxaphene  as  they  hatch." 

Chlordane  and  toxaphene  are  the  two  new  recommended  grasshopper  insecticides 
which  farmers  can  buy  and  use  themselves  this  year  to  protect  their  own  crops. 
Since  these  two  new  chemicals  are  easy  to  get  and  apply,  farmers  can  do  a  better 
job  of  grasshopper  control. 
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l...^>^llri!ON,,EDiTo^^^        United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

In  Ariz.,  Ark.,  Calif.,  Colo., 
Idaho,  111.,  Iowa.,  Kans.,  Mich., 

Minn.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  Nev.,  N.  Mex. ,  Grasshopper  Belease  No.  3 

N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  Oreg.,  S.  Dak.,  Tex., 
Utah,  Wash.,  Wis.,  V/yo. 

TWO  MEW  GR'\SSHOPEER  POISONS  ON  HAND 

Plentiful  supplies  of  tvo  new  chemicals  are  on  hand  throughout 

(state) 

to  help  farmers  in  this  year's  battle  with  the  grasshopper.     These  two  new 

weapons,  according  to   ,  should 

(state  leader  in  charge  of  grasshopper  control) 
be  available  wherever  insecticides  are  sold,  or  at  any  seed  or  farm  equipment 

store . 

The  new  chemicals  are  chlordane  and  toxaphene,  which  Mr.  says 

are  the  most  effective  hopper  killers  developed  to  date.-  Not  only  are  chlordane 
and  toxaphene  potent  poisons,  but  if  sprayed  or  dusted  they  cling  to  the  plants 
and  provide  more  protection  for  crops  than  the  old  sodium  fluosillcate  bait, 
which  falls  to  the  ground  after  spreading. 

Farmers  are  expected  to  obtain  and  apply  the  new  insecticides  themselves 
this  year.    Until  this  year,  farmers  could  not  easily  get  bait  or  equipment. 
State  and  Federal  aid  was  necessary  to  obtain  supplies  to  make  the  bait  for  the 
farmers  and  then  help  them  mix  it. 

Chlordane  or  toxaphene,  however,  is  easy  to  get  and  easy  to  apply.  One 

pound  of  chlordane  or  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  toxaphene  will  cover  an  acre  if 

it  is  sprayed.     For  dusting,  it  takes  one  and  a  half  poxonds  of  chlordane  or  tvo 

pounds  of  toxaphene  to  treat  an  acre.     Spraying  seems  to  give  a  better  kill  than 

dusting.     Mr .   says  either  chlordane  or  toxaphene  is  equally 

effective  and  that  cost  of  the  chemicals  also  averages  out  about  the  same.  They 
can  be  applied  with  any  type  of  spraying  or  dusting  equipment. 

  recommends  that  Individual  farmers  not  try 

to  use  chlordane  or  toxaphene  in  bait  form.    They  are  practical  in  bait  form 
for  large-scale  operations  only. 
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In  '-viz.,  Ark.,  Calif.,  Colo.,  Idaho, 
'V   111.,  lova,  Kans.,  Mich.,  M:iiin.,  ^'h., 

Mont.,  Netr.,  Nev. ,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Dak.,  Grasshopper  Release  No.  h 

Okla.,  Oreg.,  S".  Dak.,  Tex.,  Utah, 
W-.sh.,  Vis.,  Wyo. 

EARLY  'HOPPER  POISONING  WILL  SAVE  MONEY 

  farmers  can  save  themselves  a  lot  of  money 

(State) 

and  work  if  they  fight  grasshoppers  in  the  right  places,  says  Mr. 

(State 


leader  in  charge  of  grasshopper  control) 

Farmers  are  urged  to  kill  the  grasshoppers  while  they  are  still  in  their 

breeding  places.     /-tch  for  signs  of  first  hatching  in  the  field  margins,  fence 

rows,  ditches,  and  idle  lands  bordering  cultivated  fields,  Mr.   


says.     The  hoppers  hatch  th.esre  and  then  move  out  on  croplands. 

Farmers  can  make  the  best  use  of  their  insecticides  if  they  spray  or  dust 
the  hatching  grounds  while  the  hoppers  are  young.     One  treatment  usually  will 
kill  the  hoppers  in  the  breeding  places.     They  start  to  spread  out  as  they 
move  into  the  crops.    By  spraying  or  dusting  before  they  migrate,  the  farmer 
can  greatly  reduce  the  acreage  he  has  to  cover. 

"Treat  the  hatching  places  thoroughly  with  either  chlordane  or  toxaphene, 
the  two  newly  developed  grasshopper  insecticides,"  Mr 


recommends.  These  chemicals  can  be  bought  at  any  seed  or  farm  equipment  store, 
or  at  any  place  where  insecticides  are  sold. 
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Liliilllij United States Department  of  Agriculture 

In.'\riz.,  Ark.,  C^lif . ,  Colo.^ 
Idaho,  111.,  lova,  Kans.,  Mich., 

Minn.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  Nev.,  Grasshopper  Release  No.  5 

N.  Mex.,  N.  Dak,,  Okia.,  Oreg. , 
S.  Dak.,  Tex.,  Utah,  Wash.,  His., 
Wyo. 

USUAL  EQUIPMENT  OK  FOR  GRASSHOPPER  POISONS 
Farmers  don't  need  to  invest  heavily  in  nev  equipment  to  make  use  of  the 
new  recommended  grasshopper  killers.     Chlordane  and  toxaphene,  the  two  new 
insecticides  "being  recommended  this  year,  can  he  appli^^d  with  any  spraying  or 
dusting  equipment  already  on  hand. 

\ 

Farmers  are  urged  by   not 

(state  leader  in  charge  of  grasshopper  control) 
to  "buy  additional  equipment  if  they  already  have  equipment  that  can  "be  used 

for  spraying  or  dusting. 

"If  you  have  spraying  or  dusting  equipment  of  any  kind,  use  that  to  spread 
the  chlordane  or  toxaphene.     If  you  do  not,  and  plan  to  "buy  equipment,  get  a 
sprayer,  since  spraying  is  somewhat  more  effective  than  dusting." 

The  type  of  spraying  equipment  the  farmer  should  "buy  depends  chiefly  on 

the  acreage  to  be  treated.    Mr.  suggests  that  farmers 

ask  their  county  agent  for  advice  on  the  type  of  spray  for  individual  needs. 

VJhere  sodium  fluosilicate  bait  is  available,  farmers  should  use  it.  It 
will  give  good  results  except  where  hoppers  must  be  controlled  in  alfalfa  or 
other  succulent  crops.    Then  use  chlordane  or  toxaphene  according  to  recom- 
mendations.    These  chemicals  cling  to  the  plants  when  sprayed  or  dusted,  but 
the  sodium  fluosilicate  bait  falls  to  the  ground  after  spreading. 

If  sprayers  have  been  used  to  apply  weed-killing  chemicals,  the  sprayer 
should  be  cleaned  thoroughly  before  applying  grasshopper  poisons  to  crops.  Ask 
yo\ir  county  agent  how. 
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LsllillliiJ Uf^'ted States  Department  of  Agriculture 

In  Ariz.,  Ark.,  Calif.,  Colo., 
Idaho,  111.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  Mich., 

M-^-nn.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  Nev.,  Grasshopper  Release  No.  6 

N.  Mex.,  N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  Oreg., 
S.  Dak.,  Tex.,  Utah,  Wash., 
Wis.,  Wyo. 

CARE  NEEDED  IN  H'-^NDLING  NEW  GRASSHOPPER  POISONS 

Care  should  "be  used  by  farmers  in  in  handling  the  nev 

(State) 

grasshopper  insecticides,  warns  lylr. 


(State  leader  in  charge  of  grasshopper 
control) 

"Chlordane  and  toxaphene  are  the  best  grasshopper  killers  developed  to 

date,"  says  Mr.   ,  "but  they  should  be  used  with  the 

caution  that  ordinarily  applies  to  any  insecticide." 

Chlordane  and  toxaphene,  the  grasshopper  killers  recommended  this  year, 
are,  like  most  insecticides,  poisonous  to  man  and  livestock.     The  chemicals 
should  not  be  applied  to  parts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  will  be  eaten  or 
marketed  unless  residues  can  and  will  be  removed  by  washing  or  stripping, 
advises  Mr.   . 

Forage  treated  with  the  new  insecticides  should  not  be  fed  to  dairy  ani- 
mals or  to  animals  being  finished  for  slaughter.    Although  neither  chlordane 
nor  toxaphene,  when  used  according  to  recommendations,  appears  to  affect  the 
health  or  development  of  livestock,  the  chemicals  may  acciunulate  in  the  fatty 
tissues  of  dairy  animals  or  be  given  off  in  milk  and  butterfat.    Meat  animals 
fed  for  long  periods  of  time  on  treated  forage  may  accumulate  enough  of  the 
chlordane  or  toxaphene  in  their  tissues  to  make  the  meat  unfit  for  food.  If 
no  treated  vegetation  is  fed  during  the  last  2  months  before  slaughter,  it  is 
much  less  likely  that  the  meat  will  be  affected. 

If  spraying  is  necessary  during  the  period  when  legumes  are  in  bloom,  it 
should  be  done  in  the  early  morning  or  late  evening  while  bees  are  inactive. 
Sprays  are  less  harmful  to  bees  than  dust. 
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lili^fliiT^Rri United  states  Department  of  Agriculture 


In  Ariz.,  Ark.,  Calif.,  Colo.,  111., 
Iowa,  Kans.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Mont., 

Nebr.,  Nev.,  N.  Mex.,  N.  Dak.,  Okla.,  Grasshopper  Release  No.  7 

Oreg.,  S.  Dak.,  Tex.,  Utah,  Wash., 
Vi  s . ,  Wyo . 

DIRECTIONS  GIVEN  FOE  USING  GRASSHOPPEE  POISONS 

Farmers  using  either  of  the  nev  grasshopper  insecticides,  chlordane  or  ' 

toxaphene,  are  urged  by  Mr.   .  "to  make 

(state  leader  in  charge  of  grasshopper  control) 
correct  use  of  them  for  best  results. 

"They  must  be  applied  properly,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  places 
to  be  effective,"  says  Mr.  . 

Roadsides,  canal  banks,  ditches,  field  margins,  or  idle  lands  bordering 
cultivated  fields  should  be  sprayed  or  dusted  before  the  young  hoppers  begin  to 
move  off  the  hatching  grounds.     Grasshoppers  that  damage  row  crops  usually  hatch 
in  the  field  margins,  and  timely  spraying  or  dusting  will  destroy  them  before 
they  move  into  the  fields. 

When  hoppers  overrun  an  entire  alfalfa  field,  it  is  usually  cheaper  in  the 
long  rvjx  to  cut  the  alfalfa  and  then  use  the  chlordane  or  toxaphene  to  protect 
the  next  cutting.     This  avoids  dangerous  residues.     Spray  or  dust  the  next  crop 
when  the  vegetation  is  6  to  10  inches  high.     Spraying  seems  to  be  a  little  more 
effective  than  dusting. 

When  sprays  are  used,  1  pound  of  chlordane  or  1;|-  poimds  of  toxaphene  will 
cover  1  acre.     VOien  using  dusts,  use  l->  pounds  of  chlordane  or  2  povmds  of  toxa- 
phene per  acre.     Slightly  lower  dosages  are  effective  against  newly  hatched 
grasshoppers  and  slightly  higher  amounts  may  be  necessary  late  in  the  season  when 
most  of  the  grasshoppers  are  adults  and  vegetation  is  maturing.     The  amount 
should  be  carefully  adjusted,  since  too  much  material  increases  the  danger  of 
residues,  but  too  little  may  not  prevent  crop  losses. 
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For  States  west  of  Iowa 
•^'including  Texas,  Kansas,  Grasshopper  Release  No.  8 

and  Minnesota. 

UEGES  GROUP  EFFORT  AGAINST  GRASSHOPPERS 

Farmers  in   are  urged  by  

(State)  (state  leader  in  charge  of 

 ,  to  make  arrangements  among  themselves  this  year  to  make 

grasshopper  control) 

the  greatest  use  of  the  spraying  and  dusting  equipment  in  their  area  to  con- 
trol grasshoppers. 

"Farmers  in  many  places  do  not  protect  their  own  crops  completely.  Under 
some  conditions  the  farmers'  job  is  greater  than  treating  his  own  farm,"  says 
Mr.  .     "Roadsides,  pastures,  and  idle  lands  are  favorite 


breeding  places  of  migratory  hoppers." 

Mr.  says  that  farmers  can  make  a  local  cooperative 

project  out  of  spraying  or  dusting  railroad  right-of-ways,  canal  banks,  road- 
sides, and  vacant  lands,  since  every  farmer  in  the  community  benefits  from  this 
cooperative  effort.     Cooperative  use  of  equipment  on  the  farm  can  also  be  used 

to  advantage.     Custom  operations  are  also  being  encouraged  to  help  out  those 

i 

farmers  who  do  not  have  spraying  or  dusting  equipment  and  cannot  treat  their 
own  acreage. 

A  large  part  of  the  success  of  the  grasshopper  control  program  this  year 

depends  on  individual  and  local  efforts.     This  year,  for  the  first  time,  farmers 

can  easily  get  and  use  either  of  two  new  insecticides--chlordane  or  toxaphene. 

In  previous  years,  Federal  and  State  aid  was  necessary  to  get  bait  for  the 

farmers  and  help  them  mix  it.     Chlordane  or  toxaphene,  however,  can  be  bought  in 
any  seed  or  farm  equipment  store  or  in  any  place  where  insecticides  are  sold. 
They  can  be  applied  with  any  type  of  spraying  or  dusting  equipment. 

Custom  operations  to  control  grasshoppers  should  be  profitable  both  to 
farmers  and  operators.     The  new  insecticides  are  the  most  effective  grasshopper 
poisons  developed  to  date,  and  they  are  easy  to  get  and  use. 
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BACKGROUND  STATEIviEWT  ON  GMSSHOPPERS  CAMPAIGN 

This  year  may  veil  he  the  turning  point  in  the  age-old  hattle  hetveen  the 
farmer  and  the  grasshopper,  becaiisa  of  tvo  nevly  developed  and  highly  potent 
grasshopp'er  poisons.     With  these  two  chemicals,  chlordane  and  toxaphene, 

 (state)  fanners  stand  a  much  hetter  chance  this  year  than  ever 

before  of  saving  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  crops  that  might  otherwise  be 
lost  to  the  pests. 

During  the  past  12  years,  grasshoppers  have  destroyed  over  ^83  million 
dollars'  worth  of  crops  in  2^^-  States. 

In         (state)   alone,  grasshoppers  have  df?vc\ired  crops  valued  at 

(j^RK^JTi-D        during  this  same  period.    Histories  of  the  hoppers  indicate 
that  their  population  tends  to  pyrairdd  to  plague  proportions  in  approximately 
iC-yoar  cycles.     Grasshoppers  that  invaded  western  Stat«?s  in  1938  destroyed 
^ore  than  83  r/iillii^n  dollars'  worth  of  crops.    After  a  sharp  doclinc  in  19^0, 
the  ajfio'jint  of  damage  done  has  steadily  increased  again  with  th«<  total  loss  for 

  (state)   last  year  estimated,  at   ( amount )  .     Surveys  made 

by  the  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  cooperating  agencies  last  fall  indi- 
cate that  farmers  may  have  even  more  grasshoppers  on  their  hands  this  year 
than  last. 

Individual  effort  and  community  cooperation,  along  with  the  use  of  chlor- 
dan©  and  toxaphene,  will  keynote  the  19^9  grasshr^ppor  control  program.  The-se 
new  weapons  were  tested  extensively  over  a  period  of  3  years  in  laboratory  and 
field  experiments  conducted  by  grasshopper-control  specialists.     Over  30,000 
acres  of  grasshopper-infested  range  land  was  sprayed  last  fall  in  a  single 
exp<?rijv^,nt  that  proved  chlordane  and  toxaphene  to  be  th>  mr^st  effective  grass- 
hopper killora  "developed  to  date. 

Since  193^^  when  Congrocs  riret  txppropria.ted  money  for  grasshoi>per  control 
work,  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  improving  the  t^-pe  "tf  grasshopper 
poison  and  the  method  of  using  it.    Until  this  year,  poison  baits  containing 
bran,  sawdust,  and  sodium  fluosilicate  were  used.    Materials  for  the  bait  were 
difficult  for  most  farmers  to  get,  and  Federal  and  State  aid  was  necessary  to 
supply,  the  farmers  with  bait.    Equipm;ent  and  help  in  mixing  the  bait  was  also 
necessary.     Community  stations  were  set  up  to  mix  the  bait  properly  and  to 
distribute  it  to  farmers,  who  then  spread  it  themselves. 

(More ) 
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Chlordane  or  toxaphene^  ho"wever,  can  be  bought  by  farmers  at  almost 
any  seed  or  farm  equipment  store  or  in  any  place  vhere  insecticides  are 
sold.     With  these  tvo  chemicals^  farmers  for  the  first  time  have  a  grass- 
hopper poison  vhich  they  can  get  and  use  themselves.    With  chlordane  or 
toxaphene,  the  individual  farmer  can  carry  on  a  control  program  of  his  own 
to  protect  his  own  crops.     He  can  buy  either  the  chlordane  or  toxaphene  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  and  with  any  type  of  spraying  or  dusting  equipment  he 
has  on  hand  can  treat  his  own  acreage. 

Thus,  a  large  part  of  the  success  of  the  grasshopper  control  program  this 
year  will  depend  on  the  efforts  of  the  individual  farmer.     This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  States  east  of  Iowa,  where  grasshoppers  seldom  migrate  for  any 
distance  and  a  farmer  can  kill  off  those  hatching  on  his  own  land  without 
fear  of  attack  from  others  that  might  move  in  next  day. 

Farmers  in  States  west  of  Iowa  are  not  so  fortunate.     In  certain  parts 
of  this  area,  farmers  may  be  victims  of  the  migratory  hoppers  which  threaten 
crops  over  a  large  distance.     Swarms  of  the  migratory  hoppers  in  the  West 
can  fly  for  miles,  drop  into  an  area,  completely  devastate  the  crops  in  the 
vicinity,  and  fly  on  to  another  area  miles  away,  all  within      to  k  days. 

In  emergency  outbreaks  of  the  migrating  species,  Federal-State  control 
workers  may  wage  a  large-scale  offensive.     These  outbreaks  are  obviously 
beyond  control  of  the  individual  farmer  who  cannot  know  in  advance  when  a 
swarm  of  hoppers  50  miles  ai/ra-y  one  day  will  descend  on  his  crops  the  next. 
Obviously,  these  hoppers  must  be  killed  before  they  start  migrating. 

Cooperative  surveys  conducted  in  the  fall  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
and  Plant  Quarantine  and  the  States  concerned  forewarn  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  impending  outbreaks  in  "hot"  spots  over  wide  areas.     Surveys  in  the  fall 
of  19^8  showed  that  huge  areas  from  Texas  north  to  Canada  and  from  Michigan 
west  to  California  may  be  in  for  trouble  with  literally  billions  of  the 
hoppers.     That  is,  xmless  weather  or  other  natural  factors  come  to  the  aid 
of  farmers  by  killing  the  grasshoppers  off. 

Especially  severe  infestations  raay  occur  in  eastern  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
in  western  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  and  in  Texas.     Spots  of  considerable  in- 
festation were  discovered  in  irrigated  sections  of  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  California.    Entomologists  found  over  l62,000  acres  of  egg  beds  of  the 
migratory  species  in  a  great  area  involving  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  Wyoming  and  Montana,  where  infestations  of  the 
migrating  hoppers  are  expected  to  be  particularly  severe,  a  million  and  a 
half  acres  may  be  divided  up  into  control  areas  and  all-out  war  waged  there 
against  the  hoppers.     Cooperative,  large-scale  effort  is  essential  in  such 
cases  where  the  hoppers  migrate  and  increase  beyond  control  of  the  individual 
farmer.     Federal,  State,  and  local  fimds  will  finance  this  control  work. 
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The  extent  of  Federal  participation  in  such  control  programs  will  de- 
pend on  such  factors  as  the  value  per  acre  of  the  crops  involved,  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  threatened  by  infestations,  the  extent  to  which  lands 
of  private  and  public  ownership  are  intermingled,  the  species  of  hoppers 
concerned,  and  the    need  for  special  equipment  to  fight  them. 

Chlordane  and  toxaphene  will  be  used  largely  in  bait  form  for  these 
large-scale  control  programs  and  will  probably  be  spread  by  airplane. 

Both  of  the  new  insecticides  are  equally  as  effective  for  the  individ- 
ual farmer  when  sprayed  or  dusted  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  places.  If 
roadsides,  field  margins,  and  other  breeding  places  are  treated  when  the 
hoppers  first  begin  to  hatch,  a  high  initial  kill  is  possible  because  the 
hoppers  are  yoting  and  concentrated  in  large  numbers.    After  hatching,  they 
spread  out  and  move  into  the  crop].ands.    Chlordane  or  toxaphene  used  for 
direct  treatment  of  crops  will  effectively  protect  them  from  hopper  destruc- 
tion. 

Like  most  insecticides,  chlordane  and  toxaphene  are  poisonous  to  man 
and  livestock  and  caution  is  being  recommended  in  their  use.     Although  the 
chemicals  do  not  visibly  affect  the  growth  and  development  of  animals,  they 
tend  to  collect  in  the  tissues  and  make  the  meat  unfit  for  consumption. 
Milk  and  butterfat  are  also  affected  if  forage  treated  with  the  insecticides 
is  fed  to  dairy  animals. 

Used  with  necessary  precautions,  chlordane  and  toxaphene  promise  doom 
for  the  grasshoppers.    With  the  increasing  awareness  of  their  responsibili- 
ties for  protecting  their  own  crops,  farmers  can    use  these  two  new  weapons 
to  save  their  own  and  the  Nation's  crops. 
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m\'J  SEED  DRYER  USES  C/^XCIUM  CHLORIDE 

A  man  handy  with  tools  can  build  most  of  the  equipment  needed  to  make  use 
of  the  new  method  of  drying  seed  with  chemically  dried  air.     Th«?  chemical  most 
practical  to  use,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  announced,  is 
calcium  chloride  which  sells  at  3  "to  ^  cents  a  pound.     Field  tests  of  the  equip- 
ment showed  it  took  only  about  3  pounds  of  the  chemical  to  reduce  the  moisture 
content  of  100  pounds  of  blue  lupine  seed  from  17.3  "to  13  percent,     a  labora- 
tory run  dried  blue  lupine  seed  harvested  by  combine  from  31  to  l6  percent  for 
about  17  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

J.  W.  Simons  of  the  Bureau  of  llant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, who  is  also  research  professor  of  agricultural  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  did  the  experimental  work.     He  points  out  the  three  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  this  method  (l)  Relatively  simple  equipment;  (2)  Freedom 
from  the  fire  hazard  of  heating  air  for  seed  drying;  and  (3)  No  danger  of  injur- 
ing the  seed  by  overheating  it. 

The  equipment  includes  the  air  dryer  lonit  and  the  seed  dryer.     The  air  is 
recirculated  and  passes  up  the  dryer,  then  through  a  pipe  to  the  fan  which  forces 
it  np  through  the  seed,  and  from  the  top  of  the  bin  it  is  drawn  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dryer  for  another  round. 

The  seed  dryer  consists  of  a  tight  bin  with  a  screen  bottom  over  an  air 
chamber  into  which  the  chemically  dried  air  is  pumped  by  the  fan. 


(More ) 
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The  air  dryer  consists  of  a  pan  for  the  calciiam  chloride  flakes  over  a 
cylinder  loosely  filled  with  corn  cohs  on  to  which  the  brine  from  the  slaked 
chemical  drips  from  the  pan.    The  air  is  dried  as  it  passes  over  the  briny 
cobs,  and  is  further  dried  as  a  baffle  board  directs  it  over  the  flaked  chem- 
ical.   The  brine  that  drips  from  the  bottom  of  the  cobs  drains  away  after 
taking  on  all  the  moisture  it  can  absorb  from  the  air  which  is  moistened  by 
drying  the  seed. 

The  tests  indicate,  says  the  Department,  that  chemical -drying  of  air  can 
be  used  in  drying  seed  anywhere,  but  the  engineers  think  the  principal  use  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  more  humid  parts  of  the  Southeast  where  there  is  need  for 
growing  seeds  of  cover crops,  and  where  seed  drying,  even  with  unheated  fanned 
air  is  not  ordinarily  practical  because  of  high  hiomidity. 
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FIGHT  GRISSY  V.^EEDS  V/ITII  OIL  'ND  HARROW 

In  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  Southwest  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  grassy 
ditch-bank  weeds,  such  as  Johnson  grass  and  Bermuda  grass,  are  now  giving  way 
to  treatment  with  aromatic  weed-killing  oils. 

According  to  weed-control  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, this  new  method  of  control^  although  too  expensive  for  clean-up  of  solid 
fields,  is  suitable  for  limited  locations,  and  for  roadsides,  railroad  rights- 
of-way,  and  in  citrus  groves  where  the  tillage  method  of  control  is  undesirable 
because  of  excessive  cutting  of  tree  roots.     These  oils  are  now  manufactured 
by  several  companies  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Under  field  conditions  the  weed  men  have  found  that  persistent  intermittent 
tillage--six  times  at  intervals  of  2  to  3  weeks — after  plowing  will  practically 
kill  out  these  grassy  pests.    The  practice  is  to  go  over  the  plowed  field  with 
a  duckfoot  cultivator,  a  quackbrass  harrow,  or  a  plain  spring-tooth  harrow. 

In  doing  this  anti-weed  harrowing;,  L.  W.  Kephart,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultxiral  Engineering,  suggests  driving  the  tractor  at 
high  speed  to  rip  out  the  "roots,"  knock  off  the  dirt,  and  jerk  them  to  the 
surface  where  they  dry  out  and  die.     ("Slow  driving,"  he  says,  "breaks  off  the 
roots  in  the  soil  and  starts  more  plants.") 

After  such  tillage  treatment  of  irrigated  land,  the  practice  is  to  let  it 
dry  off  for  a  week  or  10  days,  then  irrigate  to  give  the  grass  another  start  for 
about  a  week,  followed  by  another  tear-up  with  the  harrow.    Four  to  six  such 
treatments  will  practically  kill  out  these  grasses.     "But,"  says  Kephart,  "never 
stop  watching,  for  a  weed  seed  is  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  favorable 
conditions.     When  it's  down  you  can't  depend  on  its  being  out." 
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S.  C,  Ga.,  Ala. 

EESISTANT  STRABI  CAN  REPLACE  KILLED  MIMOSA  TREES 
The  bright  mimosa,  small  fluffy -flowered  ornamental  tree  of  southern  dooryards 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Texas,  is  being  killed  in  great  numbers  in  town-  and 
country -wide  outbreaks  of  wilt  disease.    There  is,  however,  the  probability  that 
home  owners  will  be  able  to  replace  wilt-killed  trees  with  wilt-resistant  trees 
now  being  propagated. 

Forest  pathologists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  first  identified  the  killing  fungus 
in  1935  at  Tryon,  N.  C,  where  residents  said  it  had  already  been  killing  trees 
for  5  years.    The  disease  uses  the  root  entrance  and  ie  not  thought  to  be  windborne 
at  all,  but  in  a  year  from  its  identification  it  was  found  100  miles  away  and  now 
it  is  known  to  be  in  91  coxmties  in  six  States  from  Maryland  to  Alabama.  Living 
in  soil,  the  fungus  can,  of  course,  be  carried  on  shoes  and  by  vehicles,  machines, 
and  animals.     In  19^+3  it  was  found  in  a  few  trees  in  one  city  block  of  Morganton, 
N.  C,  which  calls  itself  "The  Mimosa  City."    By  19^5  it  had  spread  to  22  blocks 
and  by  1948  the  wilt  had  covered  k^'J  blocks,  practically  all  of  them. 

The  pathologists  classify  the  disease  as  a  fusarium  wilt,  caused  by  that  sam« 
genus  of  fungi  that  includes  destructive  wilts  of  tomato,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  And 
herein  they  found  hope,  for  plant  breeders  had  already  developed  wilt -resistant 
strains  of  all  three  of  these  crops.    Now,  as  a  result  of  tests  started  10  years  • 
ago  with  thousands  of  mimosa  seedlings  from  various  localities,  there  are  many  trees 
resistant  to  wilt  inoculations.     In  the  town  of  Tryon  there  are  20  of  these  young 
trees  growing  vigorously  "despite  repeated  inoculations  of  the  fungus."  The 
scientists  have  found  that  the  practical  way  to  reproduce  these  seedlings  is  by 

(more ) 
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means  of  root  and  stem  cuttings.    All  such  cuttings  from  wilt -resistant  trees 
have  proved  resistant. 

So,  as  the  mimosa  is  a  small  and  rather  quick-growing  tree,  it  looks  as  If 
the  replacements  would  be  well  on  the  way  before  all  the  wilt -weak  mimosas  are 
gone .   

Stock  for  propagation  has  been  turned  6ver  to  the  Division  of  Plant  Explora- 
tion and  Introduction  of  the  same  b\ireau,  and  from  the  increase  stocks  will  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  interested  nurserymen.    Later  the  new  trees  Vlll  be  available 
through  these  commercial  channels.    They  cannot  be  obtained  directly  from  the 
Department. 
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In  N.  Dak.,  S.  Dak.,  Nebr., 
Kans.,  Okla.,  Tex.,  Mont., 
Wyo.,  Utah,  Colo.,  N.  Mex. 

SCIENCE  AIDS  EESEEDING  OF  BUFFALO  GRASS 

Buffalo  grass — once  a  big  part  of  the  maintenance  of  great  herds  of  its 

wandering  name sake --has  had  the  drawback  for  man's  purposes  of  difficult  reseed- 

Ing.    But  research  started  some  years  ago  by  agronomists  of  the  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture  and  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  at  the  experiment  station  at 

Hays,  Kans.,  has  finally  solved  this  problem  and  developed  a  relatively  simple 

treatment  such  as  running  the  seed  through  a  hammermill  to  break  out  the  several 

seeds  in  each  bur. 

A  po\ind  of  the  freed  seed,  the  researchmen  have  found,  will  produce  as  many 
seedlings  as  kO  pomds  of  the  burs  as  they  come  from  the  plants.    These  dehulled 
seeds  germinate  very  well--75  percent  or  more.    The  normal  germination  of  the 
seeds  as  hidden  away  in  the  burs  is  only  about  2  percent,  a  fact  that  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  limited  spread  of  Buffalo  grass  in  areas  where  farmers  and 
ranchers  wished  to  reestablish  it. 

Another  method  of  treating  this  seed  devised  by  the  United  States  and 
Kansas  researchers  at  Hays,  is  to  scour  the  seed,  soak  in  0.5  percent  saltpeter 
solution  2k  hours,  refrigerate  the  wet  seed  at  U0°  F.  for  6  weeks,  and  then  dry 
It.    But  the  Hammermill  method  is  less  bother  and  Just  as  good,  say  the  Govern- 
ment agronomists. 

These  recent  problems  were  a  minor  matter  for  a  long  time,  as  it  had  been 

Impossible  to  harvest  enough  seed  to  make  the  operation  worth  while,  except  as  an 

experiment.    The  original  strain  of  buffalo  grass  didn't  hold  its  head  high 
enough  to  be  cut  off  efficiently  by  a  harvesting  machine.    But,  after  years  of 
selecting,  the  Federal-State  agronomists  have  developed  a  long-culmed  kind, 
known  as  the  Hays  variety.    This  strain,  grown  under  irrigation  the  last  6  years, 
has  averaged  400  poxmds  of  seed  an  acre. 
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In  Wyo,     Colo.,  S.  Dak., 
Nebr . ,  and  Kans . 

G'\RDENING  INiFORmTION  FOB  HIGH 
The  home  vegetable      rdeners  in  ^'yomlng,  Colorado,  and  the  higher  parts  of 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  have  a  good  source  of  tested  Information  in  a 
new  Farmers'  Bulletin  (F-2000),  Home  Vegetable  Gardening  in  the  Central  and  High 
Plains  and  Mountain  Valleys.    Based  on  studies  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, principally  at  its  Cheyenne  Horticultural  Field  Station,    and  further 
testing  of  varieties  and  practices  of  several  of  the  State  stations  of  the  region, 
the  bulletin  contains  detailed  infonnation  on  the  adaptability  of  varieties  of 
50  kinds  of  vegetables  to  four  different  ranges  of  altitude  from  2,000  feet  to 
7,000  feet. 

One  or  more  varieties  of  all  the  vegetables  listed  are  rated  by  the  authors 
as  good  or  fair  at  altitudes  from  2;, 000  to  6,000  feet.    Between  6,000  and  7,000 
feet  many  varieties  of  cabbage^  celery,  sweet  corn,  eggplant,  okra,  onion,  sweet 
peppers,  hot  peppers,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  and  watermelons  are  not  suitable,  and  a 
few  varieties  are  satisfactory.     At  this  elevation  pole  beans  of  all  kinds  and 
bush  llmas  are  not  satisfactory.     At  7; 000  feet  and  above,  good  and  fair  kinds  in- 
clude asparagus,  beets,  broccoli,  cabbage  (two  varieties  only),  carrots,  cauli- 
flower, celery,  chard,  Chinese  cabbage,  collards,  endive,  horseradish,  lettuce, 
mustard,  onions,  orach,  parsley,  peas,  radishes,  rhubarb,  rutabagas,  spinach,  and 
turnips. 

The  bulletin  is  a  gardening  handbook  for  that  area.  Including  about  I5  coun- 
ties of  northwestern  Kansas,  25  counties  of  western  Nebraska,  12  counties  of  south- 
western South  D^^kota,  and  all  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming.     It  gives  individual  cul- 
ture instructions  for  all  50  of  the  vegetables  and  has  chapters  on  tillage  and 
fertilization,  irrigation,  growing  of  seedlings,  plant  protection,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  special  problems. 

F-2000  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
W-iShlngton  25,  D.  C. 
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y,  -  FARM -MORTGAGE  TOTAL  UP  FROM  YEAR  AGO 

<  '  o  i  )AJj>  --increase  is  v;ith  private  lenders 

The  farm-mortgage  debt  the  first  of  this  year,  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
was  larger  by  U.6  percent  than  on  January  1,  19^8,  and  is  up  from  the  very  low 

point  reached  early  in  1914-6  by  9  percent,  said    in  referring 

(Extension  official) 
to  the  latest  farm-mortgage  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, U.  F.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Farmers  evidently  have  fo\md  uses  for  their  income  other  than  debt  retire- 
ment--thoy  have  continued  to  replace  worn-out  equipment  and  to  make  necessary  re- 
pairs and  improvements  at  costs  which  are  still  relatively  high,"  it  was  pointed 
out. 

The  farm-mortgage  debt  the  first  of  this  year  totaled  $5,108,000,000.  This 
was  up  about  226  million  dollars  from  a  year  earlier.    The  increase  during  the 
past  year  was  more  than  double  the  increase  in  19^7 • 

Although  a  rise  was  shown  for  the  co\intry  as  a  whole,  five  States,  (Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Illinois)  continued  to  show  a 

decline.    The  increase  (decrease)  during  the  past  year  for    was 

(Your  State) 

 ♦  percent.    And  the  increase  (decrease)  for  this  State  since  January  1, 

19^6,  is   percent 

The  entire  increase  in  United  States  farm-mortgage  debt  during  19^8  occurred 
in  the  holdings  of  private  lenders.    Farm-mortgages  held  by  insurance  companies, 
commercial  banks,  and  other  private  lenders  increased,  while  holdings  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  other  Government -supervised  lenders  declined,  it  was 
pointed  out. 


*  Fill  in  percentage  from  map  on  page  1  of  attached  report. 
**    Fill  in  percentage  from^  map  on  page  3  of  attached  report. 
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AETIFICIAL  INSEMINATION  MKING  RAPID  STRIDES 

Artificial  insemination  of  dairy  cattle,  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 

production-Improvement  aids  ever  developed  for  owners  of  both  small  and  large 

herds,  is  now  operating  in  every  State.    Nearly  two  and  one-half  million  cows  are 

enrolled  in  artificial-breeding  associations  this  year,  the  U.  S.  Department  of 

Agricultxire  anno\mced. 

  is  listed  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry    as  having 

(Name  State) 

  artificial-breeding  associations  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  These 


Included    dairy  herds  with    cows  enrolled  for  service.    The  n\amber  of 

sires  in  service  in  the  associations  was   .     (Note  to  editors:    This  paragraph 


may  be  completed  from  the  table  enclosed.    It  was  compiled  from  reports  submitted 
by  State  extension  dairymen.     If  you  used  State  figures  in  earlier  release  they 
may  be  worth  repeating  for  comparison  with  other  States.) 

The  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  shows  that  almost  2,000 
bulls  are  now  giving  service  to  3l6,177  herds  in  1,263  artificial-breeding  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  Nation.    The  rapid  growth  of  the  program  is  shown  by  the 
increase  over  19^8  of  91,GQk,  or  kO.Q  percent,  in  number  of  herds,  and  668,833>  or 
38. U  percent,  in  number  of  cows. 

Wisconsin,  with  h20, 966  cows  enrolled  for  service,  is  high  State  this  year; 

and  has  led  all  States  for  nine  consecutive  ysars.    New  York  is  second  with 2 

253^785.    The  next  six  in  rank  are:    Pennsylvania,  195,090;  Iowa,  176,6^6;  Minne- 
sota, 175,509;  Ohio,  139,31^;  Illinois,  129,502;  and  Michigan,  120,550.  Twelve 
other  States  have  an  enrollment  of  more  than  25,000  cows. 

Artificial  insemination  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  spreading  by  mechan- 
ical means,  the  usefulness  of  outstanding  bulls  to  large  numbers  of  cows.  For 
instance,  natural  service  may  produce  25  to  50  calves  a  year  from  one  bull.  By 
artificial  means  it  has  been  possible  to  inseminate  more  than  10,000  cows  in  a 
year  to  a  single  bull.     The  supply  of  good  proved  sires  necessary  to  a  general 
Improvement  program  is  far  too  small  "to  allow  any  great  number  of  dairymen  to  get 
the  servicefi  of  such  bulls  by  natural  matings. 
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For  l^xtension  neloase  —  all  States 
H0USECL2.UIING  TE.S  FOR  aiLilN  BINS 

Good  housekeeping — ^including  a  thorough  housecleaiiing — is  in  order  on 
every  farm  v;here  grain  T.lll  be  stored  vdtliLn  the  ne:ct  year,    iinj-  faimer  who 
rates  Iiis  v/ifo  a  good  housekeeper  might  very  v;ell  ask  her  to  cone  out  and 
check  up  on  the  grain  bins  after  he  has  done  uhat  he  thinlcs  is  a  good  job, 
Slie  nay  be  able  to  point  out  T;ays  of  getting  better  results  in  protection  of 
the  grain  fron  damage  by  insects  that  live  over  frora  crop  to  crop  in  cereal 
material  that  remains  in  emptied  grain  bins  and  start  trouble  v;hen  nerrly 
harvested  grain  is  stored. 

Insect  dai;iage  is  far  more  serious  in  the  South  than  in  the  North;,  but 
even  in  the  IJorth  the  relatively  simple  job  of  housecleaning  the  grain  bins 
adds  considerably  to  the  margin  of  safety  in  the  storage  of  grain.    An.  empty 
bin  should  be  the  si  glial  for  housecleaning.    The  earlier  in  the  season  it  is 
done  and  the  bins  are  sprayed  the  better ^  because  in  tliis  v^ay  more  of  the 
hold-over  insects  remairJLng  in  the  bins  -.vill  be  killed.    In  general ^  it  is 
just  before  y.iieat  and  oat  harvest  that  bins  are  most  likely  to  be  empty. 

Clean  bin  insurance  involves  tvra  stages  —  cleaning  and  spraying. 

Pl^ysical  cleaning  of  the  emptied  bin  includes  vigorous  siTceping — 
scraping  if  needed — of  i/alls  and  floor,  not  forgetting  the  corners.  The 
sweeping  should  get  rid  of  grain^,  meal;,  dust,  debris,  and  dirt.    In  vraoden 
bins  ffiTCep  or  brush  along  the  line  of  cracks  and  crevices  to  get  out  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  mealy  dust  and  broken  and  spoiled  grain.    Steel  bins 
should  be  caulked  to  make  them  more  weatherproof.    Roofs  should  be  repaired, 
and  wooden  bins  should  be  Liade  as  tight  as  possible  to  make  later  fujiiigations 
more  effective  if  fumigation  becomes  necessary. 
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The  v/alls,  ceilings,  and  floors  of  wooden  bins,  and  cracks  around  the 
entrances  of  steel  bins,  sho\ild  bo  sprayed  after  cleaning  v.lth  one  of  the 
nev/er  and  highly  effective  insecticides.    These  not  only  kill  insects  that 
they  reach,  but  leave  a  dry  residue  to  kill  insects  that  come  out  of  cracks 
and  move  over  the  remaining  particles*    Sprays  that  have  been  found  satis- 
factory for  treating  bins  consist  of  2,5  percent  by  v;oight  of  DDT,  TDE, 
raethoxy chlor ,  or  chlordane  as  emulsions  or  water  suspensions,  or  an  emulsion 
containing  1  percent  by  weight  of  piperonyl  butoxide  and  0,1  percent  of 
pyrethrins.    Use  2  gallons  of  spray  for  1,000  square  feet  of  surface. 

At  the  same  time  any  accumulations  of  grain,  feed,  bran,  or  screenings 
in  and  around  bins  and  feed  rooms  should  be  scraped  loose,  si'vept  up,  and  de- 
stroyed.   The  idea  is  to  remove  the  insects  and  the  materials  in  which  they 
can  breed  that  v/ould  othorvrise  be  sources  from  v:hich  the  newly  harvested 
grain  would  become  infested. 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


In  Mont.,  Nev. ,  'Vyo. , 
Colo.,  Idaho,  Utah, 
and  Nebr. 

Y^'PA,  SCAB-RESISTANT  POTATO,  IS  PIKCH  HITTER 
A  scab-resistant  potato  is  not  a  new  thing,  but  the  National  Potato 
Breeding  Program  (carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State 
experiment  stations)  boasts  one  that  has  scab  resistance  and  early  maturity, 
a  combination  not  only  new  but  highly  desirable  for  scab  areas  in  Colorado 
and  similar  areas  of  relatively  short -growing  season.     The  nev;  potato,  called 
Yampa  (Indian  for  Little  Bear,  and  the  name  of  a  Colorado  mountain  valley), 
is  the  result  of  crossing  a  seedling  on  Katahdin,  the  first  creation  of  the 
program  and  now  one  of  the  leading  potatoes  of  the  country. 

Yampa  was  developed  at  the  U.  S.  Potato  Station,  Greeley,  Colo.,  by 
Dr.  L.  A.  Schaal,  pathologist,  and  W.  C.  Edmundson,  horticulturist,  of  the 
Department,  and  R.  Kunkel,  horticulturist,  of  the  State  station.  According 
to  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stevenson,  in  charge  of  the  national  program,  this  is  a 
"pinch  hitter"  potato  for  those  high  areas  where  scab  is  bad  and  the  other 
scab-resistant  varieties  will  not  do  well  as  they  are  all  late  maturing.  It 
is  a  good  yielder,  of  good  cooking  quality,  but  its  major  value  is  for  scab 
resistance.     It  is  a  good  example,  says  Stevenson,  of  the  successful  potato 
program  efforts  to  fit  high-yielding,  disease-resistant  varieties  of  produc- 
tive, pleasing  potatoes  into  all  parts  of  the  country — I.Iaine,  Minnesota, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Florida,  or  any  other  State. 
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(Note  to  Extension  Editors:    This  item  may  be  timely  at  various  seasons  in  various 
States,  depending  on  the  chances  for  satisfactory  growth  of  summer'  and  fall 
planted  lettuce.     Consult  your  vegetable  specialists  regarding  how  much  the 
chances  are  improved  by  the  advent  of  Progress.) 


Good  lettuce  that  starts  well  in  hot  weather  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  minor 
triumphs  of  the  plant  breeders,  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  producer — home 


about  vlOO  million  a  year.)    The  new  Progress  head  lettuce,  product  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  plant  research,  has  this  sprouting  characteristic 
along  with  other  desirable  ones.     The  hot-weather  germination  factor,  says  Dr. 
Ross  Thompson,  in  charge  of  lettuce  breeding  at  the  Department's  Plant  Industry 
Station,  can  be  still  further  improved  tlirough  breeding. 

".Tork  along  this  line  for  the  past  several  years  has  shoi/n  wide  variation 
among  the  well-known  kinds.    Grand  Rapids  is  one  of  the  hardest  to  germinate  at 
high  temperatures,  a  limitation  on  its  season  and  locality.     The  old  standard 
Iceberg  is  among  those  best  able  to  geminate  in  heat,  but  it  lacks  certain  other 
desirable  qualities.    Thompson  finds  that  most  varieties  are  intermediate  betv;een 
these  two  in  ability  to  sprout  in  soil  above  75°  F. 

Now,  by  their  well-known  "gene  juggling,"  the  geneticists  are  working  the 
hereditary  factors  for  this  character  into  new  strains  intended  to  meet  various 
requirements  in  addition.     Tests  of  8  varieties  obtained  from  the  6  principal 
growers  of  lettuce  seed  covered  germination  temperatures  from  80°  to  85°  F. ,  a 
heat  range  very  unfavorable  to  most  of  them.     Seed  of  the  new  Progress  variety, 
obtained  from  5  grov/ers,  averaged  90  percent  germination,  vdth  the  lowest  sample 
of  this  variety  from  any  of  the  sources  standing  at  73.2  percent.     This  lov/est 
Progress  seed  v/as  almost  as  high  as  the  best  of  any  of  the  other  varieties. 


PROGRESS  LETTUCE  BEST  FOR  SPROUTIUG  IK  HOT  SOIL 


garden  or  commercial.     (The  commercial  lettuce  crop  in  the  United  States  is  worth 
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Dr.  Thompson  says  that  so  far  as  the  ixaprovement  work  has  gone  now,  in 
localities  where  Progress  is  adapted  in  other  respects  growers  will  do  well  to 
plant  it — at  least  for  that  part  of  the  crop  started  in  periods  of  high  soil 
temperature. 
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I  Ex-mfsioN^iTORs  i      United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


Paul  B.  Zumbro,  of  the  U .  3.  Department  of  Agriculture,  recently  sum- 
marized the  popularity  of  the  various  breods  of  poultry  as  evidenced  by 
the  birds  that  make  up  the  hatchery  supply  flocks  registered    under  the 
National  Poultry  Improvement  Flan. 

For  1947-48,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  complete,  Ne^v  Hampshires 
were  the  leading  variety,  followed  by  wTiite  Leghorns,    '/hite  Rocks,  Barred 
Rocks,  and  Rhode  Island  Reds.     The  five  leading  varieties  accounted  for 
82.7  percent  of  the  birds.    Of  the  remaining  17.3  percent,  4.8  were  "other 
breeds  and  varieities"  and  12.5  percent  were  cross  mated. 

Zumbro  also  reported  that  last  year  nearly  half  of  all  hatcheries  — 
4,354  out  of  9,341--participated  in  the  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan. 
The  ec-g  catjacity  of  the  participating  hatcheries  -.vas  considerably  more  than 
half  the  total  capacity — 329  million  out  of  552  nillion. 
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No.  l--Occurrence  of  Brucellosis  in  Cows,  Hogs,  and  Goats: 

Much  more  is  known  about  the  percentage  of  infection  with  'brucellosis 
(Bang's  disease)  in  cattle  than  about  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  among  hogs 
and  goats.    This  is  because  of  15  years'  experience  in  blood-testing  cattle 
under  the  State -Federal  brucellosis  eradication  project,  in  which  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  cooperating. 

In  193^>  when  concerted  efforts  were  begun  to  eradicate  the  disease,  it 
was  estimated  that  about  12  percent  of  the  cattle  of  the  country  were  infected. 
From  records  based  on  blood  samples  taken  widely  under  the  State -Federal  program 
in  decent  years.  It  is  believed  that  approximately  5  percent  of  adult  female 
cattle  are  now  affected.     Probably  80  percent  of  our  cattle  herds  do  not  have  it. 

The  range  of  Infection  runs  from  a  low  of  less  than  1  percent  in  North 
Carolina,  the  first  State  to  be  accredited,  to  12  percent  or  over  in  two  other 
States.    Brucellosis  seems  to  be  almost  as  widespread  in  some  of  the  range 
States,  where  beef  cattle  predominate,  as  it  is  in  several  of  the  larger  dairy 
States. 

Recognized  shortcomings  of  the  blood  serum  test  for  diagnosing  the  disease 
in  individual  swine  hinders  attempts  to  get  anything  like  the  same  kind  of  data 
as  that  available  for  cattle.    Preliminary  surveys  in  the  Midwest  indicate  that 
brucellosis  infection  is  much  lower  than  the  12  percent  found  originally  in  cattle 
An  over-all  estimate  of  2  to  3  percent  infection  in  swine  is  believed  to  be 
fairly  reasonable. 


(over) 
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Factual  data  on  the  incidence  of  brucellosis  in  goats  are  also  Inadequate. 
It  is  believed  that  the  disease  is  largely,  but  not  entirely,  confined  to  the 
Southwestern  States  where  the  biilk  of  the  goat  population  is  found.    A  few 
years  ago  an  undulant  fever  epidemic  among  Indians  in  Net/  Mexico  promptly  ended 
when  reacting  goats  were  removed.    The  tests  made  incidental  to  this  work  re- 
vealed that  3  "to  5  percent  of  original  goat  infection  was  reduced  to  half  of 
1  percent  as  a  result  of  intensive  test-and-slaughter. 

Colorado  began  wide-scale  goat  testing  for  brucellosis  a  few  years  ago. 
Results  covering  the  Colorado  tests  from  19^4  through  19^7  showed  a  decline 
from  7.7  percent  to  1.3  percent  reactors.    From  individual  herd  records  it  was 
found  that  two  or  three  tests  were  usually  sufficient  to  eliminate  brucellosis 
completely  from  goat  herds. 

At  present  there  are  no  routine  or  regular  tests  of  swine  or  goats  reported 
officially  in  the  State -Federal  eradication  effort.    It  is  confined  entirely 
to  records  of  monthly  blood  tests  of  cattle  and  calf hood  vaccinations  made  in 
all  the  States. 
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United States"  Department  of  Agriculture 

No.  2 — Brucellosis  Is  Same  as  Undulant  Fever  in  Man: 

The  same  germ  that  causes  "brucellosis  in  livestock  is  responsible  for 
undulant  fever  in  man,  and  human  "beings  rarely,  if  ever,  get  imdulant  fever  from 
one  another.    Hence,  infected  animals  are  the  chief  source  of  infection  by  the 
brucellosis  germ  in  man.    Undulant  fever  has  a  lov  death  rate,  but  it  us\ially 
causes  great  discomfort  and  exhaustion  and  may  become  chronic. 

There  is  strong  evidence,  according  to  scientists  at  the  Animal  Disease 
Station  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
milk  infected  with  the  brucellosis  organism  is  responsible  for  many  cases  of 
undulant  fever,  as  the  disease  is  very  common  among  cattle,  and  considerable 
milk  used  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is  not  pasteurized. 

Although  \indulant  fever  is  often  caused  by  the  cattle  type  of  brucellosis, 
say  these  scientists,  the  number  of  reported  cases  bears  a  small  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  exposed  through  consuming  raw,  infected  milk.  Nxomerous 
reported  cases  have  acquired  the  disease  through  contact  with  infected  animals, 
especially  swine. 

The  cattle  type  of  brucellosis  has  been  found  so  closely  related  to  the 
similar  germ  causing  the  disease  in  goats  and  swine  that  they  have  been  classi- 
fied under  the  single  term  "brucella."    Thus  there  are  three  closely  related 
organisms,  all  of  which  may  invade  the  udders  of  their  hosts,  and  all  of  which 
at  all  times  may  cause  undulant  fever  in  man. 
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No.  3 --Note  Ten  Differences  Betweex^NSi^ine  and  .C^'^tlp  Brucellosis: 

In  general  more  is  kno^"b^^sto'clanen  about  the  cattle  type  of  brucellosis, 
or  Bang's  disease,  than  of  the ^tyf e  that  infects  swine.    Some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  disease  differs  as  between  cattle  and  hogs  may  throw  some  light  on  the  common 
problem. 

Here  are  at  least  10  broad  differences,  as  seen  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  U    S.  Department  of  Agricultiare : 

(1)  Hogs  of  all  ages  may  be  naturally  infected  with  the  swine  type  of  bru- 
cellosis.   With  cattle,  it  is    mainly  seen  in  sexually  mature  animals,  calves 
being  largely  immune  until  they  reach  breeding  age. 

(2)  Though  infected  sows  and  gilts  are  often  involved  in  spreading  brucel- 
losis, the  boar  is  probably  a  major  means  of  infection  at  all  times,  whereas  the 
bull  is  not  considered  nearly  so  guilty  in  spreading  the  disease  among  cows  and 
heifers,  at  least  through  natural  breeding.     Studies  of  the  risks  involved  in 
artificial  insemination  are  being  ma,de. 

(3)  There  are  some  evidences  of  cross-infection  in  both  species,  but  as  a 
rule  swine  and  cattle  are  each  more  susceptible  to  their  own  specific  type  of 
brucellosis . 

(U)    Though  both  swine  and  bovine  brucellosis  germs  attack  persons  who  are 
susceptible,  the  bovine  type  is  more  prevalent  in  man  than  the  swine  type. 

(5)     In  small  herds  of  swine  with  a  large  and  frequent  t\irn-over,  brucellosis 
has  been  deemed  a  self -limiting  disease,  the  infection  dropping  from  an  acute 
stage  and  often  being  gradually  eliminated.    With  cattle,  where  the  life  cycle  Is 
longer,  there  is  seldom  full    recovery  of  badly  Infected  cows,  and  the  disease 
is  usually  chronic,  with  or  without  abortions  occurring. 
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(6)  Abortion  is  a  frequent  and  common  symptom  of  "brucellosis  In  both  spe- 
cies.   However,  sows  that  have  aborted  once  will  usually  farrow  normal  litters 
thereafter,  but  they  may  harbor  uterine  infection.    Cows  usually  abort  once  when 
infected,  produce  normal  calves  for  k  or  ^  years,  and  then  may  abort  again  with- 
out further  exposiire.    Yet    their  udders  often  remain  Infected  throughout  the 
period. 

(7)  The  blood  serum  test  conducted  with  standard  equipment  has  proved 
highly  accurate  and  effective  in  diagnosing  brucellosis  in  cattle.    It  has  no 
such  comparable  value  with  swine,  however.    Infected  swine  do  not  produce 
reactions  in  the  blood  serum  to  any  extent  as  do  infected  cows. 

(8)  The  blood  serum  test  is  used  to  detect  indivldiial  infection  in  cattle. 
With  swine  the  blood  test  has  its  most  practical  value  when  used  as  a  herd  test. 
Hence  the  test  is  recoxmnended  as  a  whole  herd  test  for  swine,  and  two  tests  made 
30  to  60  days  apart  are  recommended,  with  definite  reaction  determinations  es- 
tablished.   The  blood  test,  plus  evidence  of  abortion,  weak  litters  or  sterility, 
lameness  or  paralysis,  gives  proof  of  brucellosis  in  swine  herds. 

(9)  Vaccination  of  calves  with  strain  19  vaccine  has  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessful in  producing  resistance  to  brucellosis,  but  no  serviceable  degree  of 
resistance  in  swine  can  be  obtained  with  strain  19  vaccine.    To  inject  a  swine 
type  of  live  brucella  vaccine  instead  might  prove  extremely  hazardous  to  the 
animals,  as  well  as  dangerous  to  persons  handling  it.    Hence  vaccination  thus 

far  has  not  been  safe  or  practical  for  use  in  plans  to  eradicate  swine  brucellosis. 

(10)  Testing  the  herd  and  slaughter  of  the  reactors  has  been  widely  relied 
upon  in  eradicating  cattle  brucellosis,  but  test-and-slaughter  has  not  been 
found  effective  against  the  disease  in  swine. 

For  commercial  swine  herds  or  small  herds  of  swine,  the  recommended  method 
is  to.  dispose  of  the  .entire  herd, .  clean  and  disinfect  bams  and  premises,  and  get 
replacements  from  swine  herds  known  by  test  and  observation  to  be  free  of  bru- 
cellosis.   The  method  proposed  for  piirebred  swine  herds  is  somewhat  different, 
involving  separation  of  negative  young  pigs  from  Infected  hogs  and  disposal  of 
infected  herds  when  marketable. 
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No.  I*.- -Vaccination  Only  One  Boad  to  Brucellosis  Control: 

Steadily  increased  use  of  the  approved  strain  19  vaccine  to  establish  serv- 
iceable resistance  in  calves  against  exposure  to  germs  of  brucellosis  Is  noted 
since  19kO,  with  the  number  of  calfhood  vaccinations  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
at  the  highest  volume  recorded. 

In  the  I9U7  fiscal  year  more  than  900,000  calves  were  vaccinated  under  the 
State -Federal  brucellosis  (Bang's  disease)  eradication  program.    This  was  Increased 
to  1,159,000  in  the  19^8  fiscal  year.    For  the  11  months  ending  May  3I,  19^9, 
further  gains  are  seen  In  this  phase  of  the  work,  with  1,^^^8,575  calf  vaccinations 
recorded.    Throughout  the  entire  period  since  January  19^1^  vhen  vaccination  became 
part  of  the  national  eradication  procedure,  and  up  to  June  1  this  year  the  record 
ahows  that  6,731,705  calves  were  officially  vaccinated  with  strain  19  vaccine. 

Such  official  records  of  calf  vaccinations  do  not  include  what  is  believed 
to  be  fully  as  many  animals  that  were  vaccinated  either  as  calves  or  adult  animals 
outside  of  the  regular  supervised  program,  say  the  State-Federal  officials.  Cau- 
tion should  be  raised  against  too  great  reliance  upon  calf  vaccination  alone  as 
a  means  of  eliminating  the  disease.    The  resistance  vaccination  provides  is  not 
always  100  percent  effective.    Because  its  effect  is  not  absolute  at  all  times, 
its  best  value  cannot  b©  realized  without  proper  sanitation  on  the  farm  and  good 
herd  management.    Although  strain  19  when  used  in  a  suitable  way  can  be  relied 
upon  to  provide  relatively  strong  resistance  in  most  calves  against  moderate  ex- 
.  posxires  to  the  disease,  its  general  use  as  a  substitute  for  good  sanitation  or 
care  in  buying  replacements  is  not  sound.    The  object  is  to  eradicate,  not  merely 
to  tolerate,  brucellosis. 
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Where  calfhood  vaccination  is  practiced  it  is  often  advisable  to  retain 
infected  animals  in  the  herd  until  they  can  "be  replaced  with  the  vaccinated 
stock  raised  on  the  premises.    In  such  cases,  authorities  in  State -Federal  work 
advise,  it  is  highly  important  that  adult  reactors  be  permanently  identified 
so  that  they  can  be  eliminated  first  from  the  herd. 

Under  normal  practices  this  plan  would  see  a  complete  turn-over  of  the 
herd  within  a  maximum  of  5  years.    During  this  interval  there  will  be  a  natural 
swing  taking  place  each  year  in  favor  of  the  vaccinates,  it  is  pointed  out.  As 
they  mat\ire  and  take  the  places  of  known  infected  adult  cattle,  the  degree  of 
exposiire  from  within  the  herd  will  become  much  lower.    But  until  the  original 
herd  is  completely  replaced,  the  whole  unit  may  be  regarded  as  infected,  with 
careful  sanitary  precautions  recommended.    Buying  cattle  only  from  cleeui  herds 
is  an  essential  precaution. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  says  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  manu- 
faciture  a  potent  vaccine,  through  constant  supervision.    Yet  until  everyone 
recognizes  that  improperly  preserved  vaccine  will  be  disappointing,  there  will 
be  questions  raised  about  "failures"  in  this  phase  of  brucellosis  eradication. 
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No.  5 — Vaccination  of  Mature  Cattle  Against  Brucellosis  Has  Drawbacks 

Although  vaccination  of  cattle  of  breeding  age  with  strain  19  vaccine 
against  brucellosis  (Bang's  disease)  has  become  common  and  widespread,  it  has 
decided  limits  and  some  serious  practical  drawbacks,  according  to  advice  to 
Extension  Service  from  State-Federal  supervisors  of  livestock  disease  control. 

Use  of  brucellosis  vaccine  on  animals  of  breeding  age  is  most  valuable  at  the 
beginning  of  sever  "storms"  of  abortion  in  a  herd.    Existing  standard  plans  for 
brucellosis  eradication  include  adult  vaccination  in  emergency  cases,  but  only 
when  prior  notice  of  such  intention  is  given  in  writing  to  the  state  control 
officer. 

Adult  cattle  vaccination  may  be  expected  to  have  the  following  pattern,  say 
authorities: 

(1)  Creates  blood  test  reactions  which  tend  to  persist  for  many  months  or 
even  for  the  entire  life  of  the  animal  vaccinated. 

(2)  Produces  a  mild  bodily  reaction  with  temporary  reduction  in  milk  flow 
and  an  occasional  abscess. 

(3)  Reactions  caused  by  vaccination  cannot  be  told  from  those  that  cattle 
show  after  normal  exposure  to  brucellosis.  This  is  confusing  to  the  herd  owner 
or  the  buyer  of  breeding  cattle  and  may  prohibit  interstate  movement. 

(k)    Produces  abortion  in  a  few  pregnant  cows,  but  vaccination  is  not  the 
cause  of  permanent  Infection  in  cows. 

(5)  May  be  in  conflict  with  the  objectives  of  boards  of  health,  which  de- 
sire to  prevent  infection  of  persons  with  the  human  type,  undulant  fever.  This 
is  because  raw  milk  from  all  reactors,  vaccinated  or  not,  presents  some  danger 


to  man. 
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Authorities  recognize  that  the  resistance  induced  in  healthy  adult  cattle 
by  vaccination  is  probahly  equal  to  that  produced  in  calves  vaccinated  at  6  to 
8  months.    As  used  in  herds  where  infection  is  severe,  vaccination  often  fails 
because  numbers  of  the  hex^i  have  already  been  exposed  and  permanently  infected 
before  the  treatment  can  of  f er  any  added  protection,  according  to  sclent  let  i3  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Fi-  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Belied  upon 
in  such  cases,  adult,  vaccinatlcm  may  have  little  effect  in  halting  the  disease, 
authorities. point  owt^i-!-       ;  >>-;  •  : 

Instead  of  using  vaccination,  owners  of  clean  herds  should  rely  upon  fre.- 
quent  blood,  tests,  sanitary,  methods  of  herd  managem^ent,  the  purchase  of  replace- 
ments from  known  cleaja  herds >  and  the  utmost  care  in  preventing  the  introduction 
of  disease  by  other  means. 

Since  only  20, percent:  of  the  herds  in  the  country  are  said  to  carry  the 
infection,  the  first  responsibility  of  all  concerned  is  to  protect  the  clean 
condition  of  herds  arid  to  subject  more  herds  to  the  test.  ^  : 
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No.  6--Few  Covn  Recover,  None  Are  (Mred  of  Brucellosis: 

Dxiring  the  educational  effort  in  behalf  of  brucellosis  eradication,  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  has  often  been  asked  tvo  leading  questions  about 
the  disease,  eunong  many  others  constantly  arising: 

(l)    Do  cattle  recover  from  brucellosis?    (2)  What  percentage  of  infected 
cows  abort  more  than  once? 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  authorities  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  say:    "Although  some  brucella-inf acted  cattle 
may  overconie    he  disease  spontaneously,  the  number  of  such  cases --possibly  10 
percent--is  far  too  low  to  consider  in  a  positive  control  program.  Generally 
speaking,  experience  shows  that  bincellosis  in  cattle,  unlike  undulant  fever  in 
man,  becomes  chronic  or  permanently  established," 

As  to  the  second  query,  the  Bureau's  experience  is  that  among  the  cow« 
which  abort  once  ae  a  result  of  brucellosis  Infection,  only  about  10  percent  will 
do  so  a  second  time,  even  though  they  remain  infected  and  constitute  a  hazard  as 
spreaders.    It  has  been  observed  that  infected  cows  may  abort  once,  produce 
normal  calves  for  l^-  to  5  years,  and  then  abort  again  without  further  expos\ire 
to  infection. 

This  typical  behavior  induces  many  stockmen  to  believe  that  they  have 
obtained  relief  from  abortion  by  using  supposed  remedies.    As  yet, no  specific 
cure  has  been  found  for  brucellosis  in  animals,  although  progress  is  rapidly 
being  made  In  the  use  of  antibiotics  (such  as  aureomycin)  to  cure  undulant  fever, 
the  human  form  of  brucellosis. 
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No.  7--Bole  of  the  Bull  In  Brucellosis  Infection: 

Cattlemen  engaged  in  the  eradication  of  "brucellosis  by  using  a  plan  of 
their  own  choice  under  official  State -Federal  supervision  have  often  asked  if 
the  herd  sire  Is  a  real  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  ansver  is  supplied  "by  Dr.  C.  K.  Mlngl©,  tuberculosis  eradication  di- 
vision. Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

"Although  bullis  occasionally  become  infected  in  the  genital  tract,  they 
are  not  frequently  responsible  for  the  transmission  of  brucellosis.  However, 
although  the  danger  of  bulls  becoming  infected  carriers  is  remote,  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  always  resistant  emphasises  the  need  for  considering  them  as 
potential  sources  of  infection." 

With  growing  use  of  strain  19  vaccine  in  providing  reasonable  resistanwe  to 
brucellosis  in  calvec,  it  has  been  asked  whether  or  not  bull  calves  should  be 
vaccinated  along  with  the  young  heifers  intended  for  herd  replacements. 

Dr.   Hngle  replies  that  there  is  little  or  no  need  to  vaccinate  bull  calves 
because  of  the  normal  resistance  of  bulls  to  the  germs  of  brucellosis. 
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No.  8--TWO  Questions  Answered  on  Calfhood  Vaccination: 

What  is  the  duration  of  resistajice  to  brucellosis  set  up  in  calves  that 
have  been  vaccinAted  at  6  to  8  months  of  age  with  strain  19  vaccine?  Are 
vaccinated  calves  dangerous  to  unvaccinated  animals,  and  should  they  be  isolated 
from  the  infected  herd? 

These  two  common  questions  relative  to  the  increasingly  popular  step  toward 
brucellosis  eradication  by  means  of  calfhood  vaccination  have  been  answered  by 
supervisors  engaged  in  State -Federal  control  of  this  serious  livestock  and  human 
disease,  as  follows; 

Owing  to  variations  in  the  severity  of  exposure  and  the  individual  reactions 
of  calves  to  vaccination,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  safely  the  time  limit  of 
such  resistance  vmder  differing  herd  conditions.    Many  repeated  experiments  have 
shown  resistance  for  as  long  as  4  or  5  years  after  vaccination. 

There  is  no  proof  that  vaccination  with  strain  19  vaccine  will  establish 
brucellosis  in  vaccinated  animals,  or  that  they  will  transmit  the  disease 
organisms  to  susceptible  animals  with  which    they  come  into  contact.    No  special 
handling  beyond  that  used  in  good  herd  management  is  necessary  for  vaccinated 
calves  in  either  infected  or  clean  herds. 
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No.  9 — Summing  Up  Against  Brucellosis: 

With  the  organized  livestock  forces  of  the  United  States  lined  up  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  eradicate  brucellosis  (Bang's  disease  of  cattle)  there  are  a  few 
outs,  anding  points  which  form  the  general  objective. 

(1)  Infection  with  brucellosis  can  bfe  eliminated  from  our  entire  livestock 
population  if  available  means  are  utilized  together  to  best  advantage. 

(2)  Brucellosis  is  a  disease  in  which  the  main  reservoir  of  infection  to 
both  man  and  animalp  is  f(3und  in  domestic  livestock.    Human  beings  rarely  transmit 
it  among  themselves.    This  presents  a  twofold  objective  to  stockmen:    (l)  Reduc- 
tion of  economic  losses  to  the  livestock  industry  and  (2)  elimination  of  a 
serious  tl)|;eat  to  public  health  and  welfare. 

(3)  Although  brucellosis  is  most  widespread  in  cattle,  the  goal  of  the 
eradication  effort  must  include  elimination  of  the  disease  from  other  susceptible 
species,  such  as  swine,  goats,  and  sheep. 

(k)  Although  neither  test -and -slaughter  nor  vaccination  alone  will  effec- 
tively meet  all  conditions,  a  program  including  both  of  these  procedxires  can  be 
made  flexible  enough  to  eradicate  brucellosis  from  any  herd. 

(5)  The  value  of  calf  vaccination  is  not  restricted  to  infected  herds.  This 
practice  involves  equal  or  greater  benefits  in  the  protection  it  can  afford  to 
highly  susceptible  cleaji  herds,    V/hen  we  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  from 
infected  to  clean  or  negative  herds,  the  hardest  part  of  the  task  is  done. 

(6)  Vaccination  must  not  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  good  sanitation  and 
herd  management.     Its  greatest  value  is  realized  only  when  these  principles  are 
rigidly  observed. 

Since  organized  effort  by  all  agencies  allied  in  \inified  methods  has  largely 
eliminated  cattle-fever  tick  and  bovine  tuberculosis,  it  ie  possible  for  the 
livestock  industry,  the  veterinary  profession,  and  public  health  agencies  to  be 
as  successful  in  brucellosis  eradication. 
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TUEKEY  FOR  FRYBIG  IS  POULTRY  SPECIALTY  ^  ' 

Growing  turkey  broilers  to  supplj'-  fried  turkey  as  a  sort  of  glorified  fried 
chicken  is  coming  forward  as  a  promising  po\iltry  specialty.    These  young  tiorkeys 
also  have  been  favorably  received  as  small  roasters.    The  breeding  of  the 
Beltsville  VThite  and  Jersey  Buff  tiirkeys  seems  to  be  an  element  in  the  better 
outlook  for  turkey  broiler  growing.    A  principal  point  in  favor  of  turkey  broiler 
production  is  that  it  takes  only  about  2.8  pounds  of  mash  and  grain  feed  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  turkey  meat  at  broiler  age,  as  compared  with  3 "3 A  pounds  to  k 
pounds  of  feed  to  a  poxmd  of  chicken  broiler  meat,  according  to  S.  J.  Marsden, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  turkey  specialist  at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center. 

Offsetting  this  saving  in  feed  is  the  somewhat  higher  poult  cost  of  turkeys. 
Indications  are,  says  Marsden,  that  turkey  broilers  would  have  to  sell  for  about 
k-  cents  a  pound  more  at  the  broiler  stage  to  make  as  good  a  return  as  chickens. 
Turkeys  reach  the  broiler  or  fryer  stage  about  2  weeks  earlier  than  chickens, 
and  the  desirable  t\irkey  broiler  is  larger  than  the  chicken  broiler --U^  pounds 
to  7  pounds  for  turkeys,  as  compared  with  3j  pounds  for  chickens  on  a  live 
weight  basis. 

A  thoroughly  practical  point  in  favor  of  broiler  production  by  turkey 
growers,  says  Marsden,  is  that  it  would  give  the  turkey  grower  an  opportunity 
to  get  extra  use  of  his  brooding  equipment  without  the  danger  of  mixing  chicken 
and  turkey  diseases  that  there  is  if  the  turkey  grower  raises  chicken  broilers 
in  what  is  mainly  a  turkey  business.    The  Beltsville  Small  vmite  breed  is 
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exceptional  among  turkeys  for  its  relatively  quick  matiirity  combined  with 
excellent  meat  conformation,  including  plenty  of  breast  meat.    It  also  ranks 
high  in  length  of  laying  season,  number  of  eggs  produced,  and  their  hatcha- 
bility.    This  would  also  favor  broiler  production  from  eggs  laid  too  early 
or  too  late  for  hatching  for  the  regular  crop. 

Marsden  says  there  have  been  previous  attempts  in  the  direction  of  turkey 
broiler  production,  but  the  dark-feathered  breeds  of  turkeys  grow  rather  too 
large  to  be  practical  for  the  purpose,  have  conspicuous  pin  feathers,  develop 
practically  no  finish  at  fryer  age,  and  the  poults  generally  are  higher  priced. 
The  Beltsville  Whites  seem  to  be  about  right,  and  their  over-all  advantages 
give  them  some  advantage  over  the  other  varieties  and  strains.    Tbey  are  now 
produced  in  commercial  quantities. 

Some  experiment  station  work  in  earlier  years  indicated  that  the  turkey 
fryer  had  a  moderate  advantage  over  the  chicken  fryer  in  the  percentage  of 
breast  meat.    The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  now  making  a  study  of  this 
factor,  comparing  the  dressing  weights  and  breast  meat  of  several  breeds  of 
turkeys  and  chickens. 

Several  Virginia  growers  have  been  doing  well  with  turkey  broilers,  but 
they  have  the  benefit  of  a  special  cooperative  marketing  arrangement  that 
allows  them  a  substantial  premium  over  the  price  for  chicken  broilers.  If 
the  turkey  broiler  production  becomes  widespread,  says  Marsden,  broiler  prices 
will  have  to  be  figured  at  about  on  a  par  with  chicken  broilers,  with  perhaps 
a  small  premium  in  favor  of  ttirkeys  because  of  the  higher  proportion  of  breast 
meat.  |        j  r--.  — .■.  ^^-^/y^ 
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In  All  States 

BREEDING  STILL  BETTER  POTATOES 

Two  bushels  of  potatoes  grow  today  in  the  United  States  on  the  same  area 
as  grew  one  hushel  25  years  ago.    Various  factors  entered  into  this  increase  in 
yield:    Certified  seed  relatively  free  of  disease;  concentration  of  the  crop  in 
areas  most  favorable  to  it;  effective  control  of  insects;  and  the  development 
of  improved  varieties.    Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stevenson,  U.  S.  Department  of  /Agri- 
culture potato  breeder  at  the  Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md.,  thinks 
the  adoption  of  improved  varieties  is  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the 
improving  production. 

Stevenson  does  not  project  developments  for  the  next  25  years,  but  he  offers 
figures  assembled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  others  which  he 
regards  as  significant.    He  points  out  that  the  National  Potato  Breeding  Pro- 
gram, --carried  on  by  the  Plant  Industry  Station  and  many  State  experiment  sta- 
tions--is  turning  out  each  year  additional  new  varieties  better  suited  to  cer- 
tain areas.    The  lists  of  certified  potato  seed  for  19^8  contained  51  varieties, 
20  of  them  old  ones  brought  out  during  the  50  years  preceding  1900  and  31  dis- 
tributed to  growers  in  the  last  17  years.      The  20  old  potatoes  still  are  repre- 
sented by  more  than  half  of  the  certified  seed  sold;  the  new  varieties,  nearly 
all  with  North  Americem  Indian  names  and  with  high  yield  and  disease-resistance 
characters,  since  1932  have  worked  up  to  kk  percent  of  the  certified  seed  supply. 

The  old  varieties  in  the  order  of  their  share  of  certified  seed  production 
are:    Irish  Cobbler,  Triumph,  l/hite  Rose,  Russet  Burbank,  and  Green  Mountain, 
followed  by  a  dozen  more;  tops  of  the  new  ones  on  the  same  basis  are  Katahdin, 
Chippewa,  and  Sebago,  followed  by  28,  many  less  than  5  years  old.    Although  the 
new  ones  are  credited  with  less  than  half  of  the  certified  seed,  Katahdin,  first 
issue  of  the  Breeding  Program  and  head  of  the  group,  is  credited  with  nearly 
twice  as  much  seed  stock  as  Irish  Cobbler,  the  leader  of  the  old-timers. 

Dr.  Stevenson  says  that  "the  results  indicate  continuing  possibilities  in 
breeding"  and  "we  now  have  available  many  characters  not  yet  combined  in  one 
variety,  and  each  new  combination  should  give  us  a  new  variety  more  valuable  to 
some  of  the  growers  than  any  we  now  have," 
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Miss.,  Ark.,  and  Texas' 

■  NEW  CHANCE  CEOSS  HYBRID  MILLET  IS  UiTE  GR^vZER,  HIGH  YIELDEE, 

Efforts  to  produce  a  hybrid  pearl  millet  of  high  production  and  long-season 
:grazing  for  the  Southeast;  according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Georgia  Experiment  Station;  are  about  to  be  labeled  successful.  Pearl 
miXlpt-  has  long  been  a  popular  grazing  crop  in  the  region,  but  there  has  been 
need  uot  only  for  higher-yielding  strains  but  for  strains  that  will  produce  an 
abundance  of  grazing  over  a  long  season,  rather  than  taper  off  to  almost  nothing 
when  other  grazing  crops  are  also  about  done  growing. 

According  to  Dr.  Glenn  W.  Burton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering,  working  at  Tifton,  Ga.,  certain  hybrids  are  prov- 
ing much  more  productive  than  commercial  pearl  millet.    These  are  produced  by 
uncontrolled  crosses  of  inbreds  rather  than  by  controlled  crossing,  as  in  the 
case  of  corn  where  one  side  of  the  cross  is  detasseled. 

Dr.  Burton  reports  an  outstanding  hybrid  that  yields  twice  as  much  as  the 
kind  commonly  grown  in  the  region.    This  was  produced  by  crossing  their  best 
early  hlbrld  on  a  late -type  hybrid.    VThere  the  experimenters  got  203.8  pounds 
from  the  old  one,  the  hybrid  on  the  same  size  plot  gave  them  kkl,^  pounds.  And 
here  is  an  important  point  to  the  farmer  who  wants  uniform  grazing  over  a  long 
period:    In  cutting  the  old  variety  they  got  62  percent  of  its  total  on  June  22, 
31  percent  on  July  23,  and  7  percent  on  October  2.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
hybrid  was  almost  as  fresh  and  vigorous  in  the  fall  aa  In  June.     It  yielded 
37  percent  June  22,  28  percent  July  23,  and  35  percent  October  2.  Similar 
resTilts  were  obtained  In  19^+7. 
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Dr.  Burton  says  they  are  working  on  the  basis  of  economical  production  of 
commercial  hybrid  seed  by  harvesting  all  the  seed  from  a  field  planted  to  a 
mixture  of  seed  of  two  or  more  inbred  lines.    Tests  of  this  idea  have  already 
proved,  he  says,  that  a  cross  handled  this  way  will  yield  as  well  as  a  strictly 
controlled  cross  using  the  same  inbred  lines.    (Hybrid  seed  com,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  produced  by  growing  the  so-called  F^^  hybrids  together,  but  detasseling 
one  of  them  to  InsTlre  that  the  seed  on  the  detasseled  stalks  will  all  be  hybrid. 
In  this  system  the  com  on  the  pollen -bearing  stalks  will  be  inbred  seed. ) 

Tests  have  been  continuing,  and  one  seed  grower  is  preparing  to  produce 
foundation  seed  under  supervision  of  the  Georgia  Coastal  Plain  Experiment 
Station.    But  so  far  there  is  no  seed  available  for  use  on  farms  of  the 
Southeast. 
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BEEF  CATTLE  EESErHC"!  '•JOTI.l-;  DISCUSSED  -T  MILES  CITY  FIELD  D.-T 

Methods  of  producing;  mor.e  -.iv-'.  better  "beef  cattle  were  discussed  by  re- 
search workers  from  thirty -e:,v::ic  ;-;t;.i.tes  at  the  U.  S.  K-;aige  Livestock  Experi- 
ment  station  at  ^iles  Clty^  Mont,;  Jv.ly  7-     The  station  is  conducted  coop- 
erate vely  by  the  Montana  Experiment  ^^'.tc.tion  and  the  U.  &.  Bxireau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

'xhe  visitors  attending;  the  field  day  toured  the  station's  pastures 
where  record  of  perfonmnce  studies  with  beef  cattle  have  been  conducted  for 
nearly  2'3  years  under  reja?;e  c  ro.iditions .    Young  bulls  are  being  proved  by  the 
study  of  all  calves  from  five  selecoed  lliies  or  families,  selected  for  rapid 
growtk  and  good  carcass  quality-,    '.i^ae  tour  was  conducted  by  Clyde  McKee^ 
director  of  the  Montana  .grlcultvrcal  nixoeriment  Station,  and  ''Robert  Clark  and 
J.  R.  '.iuesenberry,  of  the  st-atlon. 

Three  regional  technical  coimuittees  compared  notes  on  progress  of  the 
Research  ajid  Majrketing  '  ct  for  Southern,  Forth  Central,  and  ^'estern  regions. 
They  reported  some  132  lines  no\r  voider  record  of  performance  tests  represent- 
ing Hereford,    shorthorn,   mgus;  and  Brahman  breeds,    a  review  of  each 
region's  progress  was  presented       jjr.  Louis  Madsen,  Utah,  for  Western,  Dr. 
Leslie  Johnson,  South  D?.kotA,  lor  North  Central,  and  Dr.  Charles  Hobbs, 
Tennessee,  for  Southern.    Technical  -jroblems  of  evaluating  meat  qxiality, 
using  body  measurements  as  indices ;  methods  and  systems  of  measuring  record 
of  performance,  and  ways  e.nd  means  of  establishing  lines  of  breeding  also 
were  discussed. 
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SUMMER  COMFORT  FAVORS  EGG  LAYING 
Poultrymen  who  manage  to  keep  their  laying  hens  comfortable  in  hot  weather 

I'' 

can  expect  to  profit  by  continuing  egg  production  in  summer  vhen  prices  are 
higher  than  in  the  jpring;  according  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  records. 
They  show  that,  for  a  10-year  period  before  and  during  the  war,  egg  prices  to 
farmers  averaged  more  than  5  cents  a  dozen  higher  in  August  than  in  April.  Last 
year  the  average  lay  per  hen  was  l3.1  eggs  in  April  and  only  13.7  in  August. 

Most  poultT3anen  expect  laying  to  fall  off  in  summer.    Poultry  nutrition 
specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  say  that  many  poultrymen  make  the 
mistake  of  cutting  down  on  the  grain  ration  to  summer  layers.    This  has  the 
result  of  supplying  less  feed  but  feed  of  high  protein  content.    Protein  in  the 
summer  diet  is  a  heating    feed,  and  layers,  cut  down  on  the  quantity  they  eat. 
In  the  very  hot  summer  weather  in  vrizona,  Department  experimenters  found,  there 
were  more  deaths  among  hens  fed  diets  moderately  high  in  protein  (low  grain 
diets)  than  among  hens  fed  standard  diets  or  diets  low  in  protein  (high  grain 
diets. ) 

Summer  comfort  for  layors  keeps  them  eating--and  laying.    Poultry  special- 
ists emphasize  various  aids  for  siimmer  comfort.    Laying  houses  that  are  closed 
in  winter  should  be  convertible  to  open  front  in  summer,  and  windows  and  venti- 
lators should  be  provided  smd  kept  adjusted  to  keep  the  houses  as  cool  as  pos-  • 
Bible.    They  also  emphasize  the  summer  egg-laying  value  of  a  shaded  yard--with 
or  without  pasture.    Good  green  pasture  in  a  yard  can  save  up  to  10  percent  of 

the  feed.    The  shade  may  be  from  trees  or  as  roofed  shelters  open  on  all  sides. 
But  layers,  he  said,  should  not  be  allo-^/ed  to  range  far  from  the  feed  hoppers 
whore  they  can  eat --and  then  lay.    Water,  too,  should  be  in  ample  supply  and 
kept  as  cool  as  may  be. 

The  nearer  the  sxjmmor  environment  can  be  kept  to  the  comfort  of  the  spring 
environment,  the  nearer  the  layers  will  come  to  eating  and  lading  In  summer  as 
they  do  in  spring. 
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SHRUBBY  FENCE  ROWS  BETTER  THAN  CLEAN  ONES 
Mowing  weed-grown  fence  rows  and  iDorders  of  roads  is  a  hot  summer  chore 
which  the  ooil  Conservation  Service  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
can  Just  as  well  be  avoided  by  planting  these  areas  to  perennial  shrubs  and 
other  plants  that  control  erosion  and  provide  food  and  cover  for  wildlife.  And 
after  such  attractive  and  beneficial  plantings  are  established,  the  conservation 
biologists  and  foresters  point  out,  it  is  easier  to  take  care  of  them  than  it  is 
even  to  go  to  the  bother  and  expense  of  spraying  weedy  fence  rows  every  year 
with  or  other  new  chemical  weed  killers. 

In  fact,  they  caution  against  that  temptingly  easy  short-cut  way  of  dealing 
with  the  bothersome  fence-row  problem:    Eirst,  the  farmer  or  highway  maintenance 
crew  has  to  do  the  job  over  every  year  or  oftener.    Second,  spraying  to  kill 
off  all  vegetation  and  leaving  the  fence  rows,  road  banks,  and  borrow  pits 
practically  bare  through  the  fall-to-spring  months  of  rain  and  snow,  invites 
serious  erosion  and  silting  up  of  adjacent  field  areas,  roads,  and  culverts.  T 
Third,  it  destroys  one  of  the  few  remaining  living  spaces  for  beneficial  birds 
and  other  wildlife  in  settled  country. 

The  recommendations  of  the  conservationists  boil  down  to  this:  Use  2,4-D  or 
other  chemicals  for  weed  eradication  in  fields,  and  in  some  cases  on  pastures 
or  range  land,  where  they  are  highly  effective  and  economical.  Establish  de- 
sirable shrubs  and  other  perennial  plants,  including  fruit-bearing  species  to 
supply  food  for  wildlife  in  the  fence  rows  and  along  the  roads.  Such  shrubby 
plantings  also  help  keep  troublesome  snow  from  drifting  off  open  fields  onto 
ths  road- -when  winter  winds  blow  again. 
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COSTS  OF  GOOD  POULTRY  FEED  LOWEEED  BY  SYNTHETIC  VITAMIN 

Better  poultry  feeds  at  lover  cost  should  result  from  the  recent  appearance 
on  the  market  of  vitamin  B^^g  concentrates,  also  called  A  P  F  concentrates,  says 
H.  R.  Bird,  U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture.    He  is  in  charge  of  poultry  inves- 
tigations at  the  Agri cultural ;Be search  Center,  Beltsville,  Md. 

pe  points  out  that  until  recently  the  only  "good"  sources  of  this  vitamin 
among  feedstuff s  were  fish  meal,  fish,  solubles,  liver  meal,  and  crab  meal.  Meat 
meal  is  a  "fair"  source.    Total  supply  of  vitamin  these  sources  was 

Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  growing  birds  and  of  broilers,  both  of  which 
have  a  critical  requirement  for  this  vitamin. 

Experiments  at  Beltsville  have  shown,  says  Dr.  Bird,  that  a  chick  diet  com- 
posed of  grains,  soybean  meal,  alfalfa  meal,  fish  meal,  fermentation  solubles, 
vitamin  D  supplement,  and  mineral  supplements  can  be  modified  by  replacing  all 
the  fish  meal  with  'B^^.  concentrate  and  soybean  meal  and  that  chicks  wilil-  grow 
as  well  on  the  modified  diet  as  on  the  original.    However,  Dr.  Bird  does  not 
recommend  that  feed  manufacturers  or  poultrymen  eliminate  all  of  the  animal  pro- 
tein supplements  from  their  formulas.    He  says  that  much  more  infonnation  is 
needed  concerning  interrelationships  between  vitamin  B]|_2         other  nutrients  and 
concerning  essential  nutrients  that  may  yet  remain  unknown. 

In  mashea  that  are  well  fortified  with  animal  protein  supplements,  partial 
replacement  of  these  supplements  by        concentrate  and  soybean  meal  is  justified. 
In  making  such  a  substitution,  the  question  always  arises  as  to  the  vitamin  B22 
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potency  of  the  animal  protein  supplements  being  replaced.    This  question  is 
answered,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  report  presented  by  R.  J.  Lillie,  C.  A.  Denton, 
and  H.  E.  Bird,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Poultry  Science  Association  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  August  1  to  4.      By  means  of  a 
chick  growth  test,  the  vitamin  B]_2  potency  of  several  feedstuffs,  expressed  In 
micrograms  of  vitamin  per  gram  of  feedstuff,  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  Fish 
meal  0.2k,  crab  meal   .0.33,  meat  and  bone  meal  0.08,  liver  meal  0.52,  fish 
solubles  (2  commercial  brands)  O.78  and  1,02.    Future  improvements  in  methods 
of  determining  vitamin  B]_2  vill  undoubtedly  require  some  revision  of  these 
figures,  says  Dr.  Bird,  but  they  are  accurate  enough    to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
revising  mash  formulas. 

It  is  recommended  that  when  a  partial  replacement  of  animal  protein  supple- 
ments is  made,  there  be  left  in  the  diet  of  starting  chicks,  broilers,  or 
breeders  at  least  kO  pounds  of  fish  meal  per  ton  or  at  least  120  pounds  of  meat 
meal  per  ton. 
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PLOUGK  UNDEE  COTTON  ST.\LKS  TO  CONTROL  VffiEVIL 
The  upsurge  of  boll  weevils  in  many  parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt  this  season 
emphasizes  the  urgent  need  for  cotton  growers  to  plow  under  the  cotton  stalks 
as  early  as  possible.    As  soon  as  the  cotton  is  picked,  growers  should  destroy 
the  stalks --the  earlier  the  better.    Early  destruction  of  stalks  by  individual 
growers  is  worth  while.    Community-wide  or  county -wide  destruction  is  still  bet- 
ter, says  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Destruction  at  any  time  before 
frost  is  profitable  but  the  earlier  it  is  done  the  better. 

Ploughing  under  the  stalks  early  is  the  oldest  dependable  method  for  con- 
trol of  the  boll  weevil,  says  E.  W.  Earned,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine.    And  it  remains  one  of  the  best.    Experience  in  Texas  in  the 
fight  against  the  pink  bollworm  has  emphasized  its  value  also  against  the  boll 
weevil.    State  regulations  require  growers  in  certain  areas  to  destroy  their 
cotton  stalks  early.    This  has  made  possible  a  clear  check  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  plow-under  in  controlling  weevils.    V/hen  weather  permits  an  early,  thor- 
ough clean-up,  the  experience  has  been  that  there  are  few  surviving  boll  weevils 
the  following  season.     In  19^6,  for  example,  when  planters  in  the  lower  Bio 
Grande  Valley  area  finished  the  clean-up  early  in  ;^ugust,  an  average  of  only  3 
percent  of  the  squares  were  punctured  the  following  June.    With  bad  weather  de- 
laying the  clean-up  in  19^7  until  September  13,  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
squares  were  punctured  in  J-une  19^8. 

Near  the  Gulf  coast  and  as  far  as  200  miles  from  the  coast,  many  cottonfields 
can  be — and  should  be --harvested  in  August  and  the  stalks  turned  under  promptly. 
Fsurther  north,  the  clean-up  may  have  to  be  delayed  until  September  or  early 
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Octoter.    It  is  worth  while,  says  Earned,  to  destroy  the  stalks  at  any  time 
"before  frost --even  a  few  days  before  frost  may  be  worth  the  effort. 

Earned  mentions  as  an  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  this  method, 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  largest  cottonseed-growing  firms  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
has  "conscientiously  followed"  this  clean-up  policy  for  years. 

With  "boll  weevils  so  abimdant  and  widespread  in  19^9^  the  importance  of 
early  and  thorough  clean-ups  by  individuals  and  by  communities  is  emphasized. 
It  is  one. of  the  most  practical,  effective,  and  economical  ways  of  checking 
weevil  inj\iry  to  the  1950  cotton  crop  in  some  areas. 
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H/^-  MAM  FAEMERS  USE  "NON-PIPED"  GkS 

Roughly  a  fourth  of  the  farmers  in  the  United  States  now  use  liquefied 
(non-piped)  petroleiim  gases  for  cooking,  home  and  water  heating,  refrigera- 
tion,   or  other  purposes,  says  Outside  city  limits 

(Extension  Official) 
few  homes  get  gas  from  a  pipe  line.    More  and  more  rural  homes  are  using 

petroleum  gases --butane,  propane,  or  a  mixt\u'e  of  the  two — delivered  to  the 
farms  in  steel  cylinders  or  in  tank  trucks,  he  says. 

"Farmers  who  obtain  these  gases  from  tank  trucks  have  storage  tanks 

usually  ranging  from  100  to  1,000  gallons  in  size,"  Mr.   

points  out,  calling  attention  to  a  recent  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
field  survey.    An  acco\:int  of  the  survey,  entitled  "Gas  Beyond  the  City  Main," 
is  found  in  the  August  Agricultural  Situation,  a  BP£  monthly  publication. 

Close  to  the  source  of  supply  the  cost  of  this  LP-gas  is  lower  than  else 
where.     In  the  Southwest  some  bulk  users  are  now  paying  less  than  10  cents  a 
gallon,  as  compared  with  30  to  50  cents  in  more  northern  areas  where  farmers 
buy  in  replaceable  cylinders.     In  many  areas  of  the  Central  Plains  and  in 
the  South  from  the  Mississippi  Delta  to  the  west  coast,  where  the  cost  is 
relatively  low,  many  farm  homes  are  now  heated  with  LP-gas. 

LP-gas  is  also  used  for  heating  water  in  dairy  farms,  for  gao  brooders, 
for  flame  weeders,  for  dehydrating  purposes,  and,  to  some  extent,  for  curing 
tobacco  in  the  Southeast. 
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DUTCH  GR/\SS  WORTHY  OF  FERTILIZER 

Dutch  farmers  think  so  highly  of  grasses  as  farm  crops  that  they  fertilize 
them  heavily  with  commercial  fertilizer.    Their  clover^  alfalfa,  and  other 
forage  legiimes  do  not  occupy  the  important  positions  in  cropping  plans  of  the 
Dutch  dairy  farmer  that  they  do  here^  according  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Myers,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  agronomist  in  charge  of  forage  crops  research  at  the 
Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Md.    Back  from  attending  the  Fifth  Inter- 
national Grassland  Congress  at  Noordwijk,  Holland,  he  mentioned  this  lack  of 
interest  in  legumes  as  a  matter  that  must  be  explained  here  in  view  of  the 
emphasis  placed  by  the  United  States  farmers --particularly  meat  and  milk  pro- 
ducers--on  growing  of  these  nitrogen-gathering  crops. 

"The  Dutch  farmers,"  Myers  says,  "consider  that  grasses  alone,  heavily 
fed  with  nitrate  fertilizer,  bring  higher  returns  in  digestible  nutrients  than 
legumes  or  mixtiores  of  legumes  and  grasses  that  catch  and  fix  nitrogen  from 
the  air.    They  often  give  their  pasture  and  hay  crops  600  to  TOO  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre." 

Many  American  farmers  have  found  legumes  a  most  economical  crop,  Myers 
says.    But,  he  says,  it  seems  probable  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  Dutch  farmers 
has  real  merit  considering  the  heavy  demands  on  agriculture  there.    The  need 
for  maximum  yields  per  acre  is  great  because  of  limited  acreage  and  large 
population.     "So  they  are  more  concerned  with  production  itself  than  with 
economy  of  production."    In  the  United  States,  with  land  more  abundant,  he 
says,  we  can  be  satisfied  with  less  per  acre  in  the  interest  of  the  lower  cost 
when  legumes  supply  the  nitrogen.  — 
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FOR  PASTURE  EENOVATION,  REMEMBER  NOVEMBER 

In  giving  new  life  to  old  pastures,  an  important'  extra  inducement  for 
doing  the  renovating;  says  R. .E.  Wagner,  agronomist  .of  ;the  Plant  Industry 
Station,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the  opportunity  to  0136:  "slack 
season"  time  for  the  work.     In  many  sections,  he  says,  such  work  may  be  started 
in  late  fall  and  :Completed  in  early  spring;  and  the  benefits  realized  by 
midsummer,  even  of  the  first  year. 

Experiments  conducted  cooperatively  between  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  and  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  at  the 
Department's  Agricultural  Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Md.,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  North  and  East,  indicate  that  November  (when  practically  all 
harvest  work  has  been  finished)  is  a  good  time  to  start  in  by  manuring  and 
liming  the  old  pasture  and  then  tearing  up  the  sod  with  a  disk  harrow.  In 
tests  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center,  the  shreds  of  sod  along  with  the 
coarser  parts  of  the  manure  (left  on  the  surface  as  a  result  of  disking  and  no 
plowing)  served  to  hold  snow  and  slow  erosion.     In  March  the  experimenters 
(forage  crop  and  dairy  specialists)  broadcast  500  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a 
phosphorus -potash  fertilizer  (0-li4--7),  double-disked  and  harrowed  the  land, 
and  reseeded  it  with  a  mixture  of  bromegrass,  alfalfa,  red  clover,  and 
Ladino  clover. 

This  treatment  worked  out  well.     After  a  somewhat  weedy  first  growth  cut 
for  silage  in  May,  this  mixture  provided  much  more  feed  in  late  svimmer  and  fall 
than  did  similarly  fertilized  pasture  that  had  not  undergone  the  rending  treat- 
ment that  pasture  men  now  generally  call  renovation. 
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"This  experience,"  Wagner  says,  "Is  merely  an  Illustration  of  how  the  \ 
plan  may  be  worked  out  In  periods  when  time  is  not  so  hard  to  find,  and  when 
such  work  should  really  he  done  anyhow  for  best  results.    Suitable  mixtures 
must  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  advice  of  State  experiment  stations  and  in 
the  light  of  local  experience,  but  a  good  bet  for  most  of  the  Northeast  is 
a  mixture  of  orchard  grass  and  Ladino  clover," 

"A  high  percentage  of  permanent  pastures  need  renovation,"  Wagner  says. 
"You  don't  need  to  lose  much  production  in  this  conversion  from  nin-down 
pastures  directly  to  improved  pastures.    The  first  year  there  may  be  some 
reduction  in  total  pasture  yield,  but  production  in  the  crucial  months  of 
July  and  August  will  be  greater- -and  that  is  when  good  grass  makes  farmers 
(especially  dairy  farmers)  think  of  folding  money.    For  a  niimber  of  years 
following  renovation,  the  farmer  who  does  the  job  well  can  be  reasonably  sure 
of:    (1)    Better  summer  production  (with  fewer  weeds),  (2)  earlier  spring 
pasture,  (3)  sometimes  later  fall  pasture,  and  (U)  more  feed  of  better  quality 
all  the  time,"  ■ 
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In  All  States 

IvI^.NY  APPLE  BRUISES  COME  FROM  PACKING  LBTE 
Serious  bruising  in  apples  may  occur  after  the  fruit  is  brought  to  the 
packing  line. 

This  is  shown  in  a  study  to  find  the  extent  of  fruit  injury  in  picking 
and  packing    conducted  this  past  year  at  Wenatchee    VJash.    by  lUdwin  Smith,- 
David  Adams^  and  T.  R    "right,  plant  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.     The  work  was  done  \inder  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  19^6. 

The  plant  scientists  used  medium-sized  apples  of  the  Delicious  variety 
for  the  packing  study  because  this  variety  is  highly  susceptible  to  bruising. 
They  had  been  picked  with  exceptional  care. 

The  findings  indicate  that  bruises  occur  all  along  the  packing  line  but 
the  greatest  number  take  place  at  three  danger  points: 

(1)  Dumping,  either  mechanically  or  by  hand.     A  tall  worker  who  flipped 
the  fruit  on  the  dumping  table  belt  caused  12  severe  bruises  per  100  apples 
as  against  2  for  a  more  careful  worker.    Apples  dumped  into  a  water  bath 
showed  fewer  bruises  than  those  carefiilly  dumped  on  a  canvas  belt  as  it  passed 
over  a  solid  surface. 

(2)  Drops  when  the  apples  were  moved  from  one  level  to  another  for  dif- 
ferent operations  or  when  the  fruit  was  carried  on  endless  conveyors.  The 
newer  machines  with  dumping  table  and  washer  progressor  on  the  same  level 
caused  fewer  bruises  than  old-type  machines. 

(3)  Hits  on  the  edges  of  the  distributing  roll  and  the  metal  frames  of 
sizing  cups  as  the  result  of  faulty  adjustment  and  operation  of  sizing  equip- 
ment.   The  plant  scientists  pointed  out  that  it  was  extremely  important  to 
have  the  three  moving  parts  of  vreight-type  graders  accurately  timed. 
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APPLE  GROl-ERS  CAN  REDUCE  BRUISING  DURING  PICKBIG  AND  HAULING 
Apple  growers  can  reduce  losses  caused  from  bruising  of  apples  during  pick- 
ing and  hauling  by  close  supervision  of  picking  operations  and  by  handling  apple 
boxes  on  pallets.    This  was  revealed  in  a  recent  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
investigation  of  apple  bruising  at  V/enatchee,  V/ash.^  under  the  Research  and  ^ 
Marketing  Act  of  19^6. 

Work  of  picking  crews  was  evaluated  in  ty-pical  orchards  of  Delicious, 
Richared,  and  Starking  varieties  to  determine  the  degree  of  injury  caused  by  pick- 
ing.   Extreme  differences  in  the  number  of  picking  bruises  were  observed.  V/here 
excessive  bruising  was  found;  picking  supervision  was  inadequate.    Where  pickers 
were  given  close  supervision,  injury  from  bruising  was  low.    Picking  bruises  were 
notably  low  in  apples  from  orchards  when  prompt  reports  on  injxiry  were  made  from 
a  packing  house  where  a  checker  inspected  samples  of  every  load  of  apples  de- 
livered. 

Injury  resulting  from  hauling  and  handling  apples  in  individual  boxes  and 
on  pallets  was  compared.     (Pallets  are  wooden  platforms  on  which  2h  or  30  boxes 
of  apples  are  placed  for  mechanized  handling. )    With  average  handling  of  apples 
on  pallets  there  was  only  19  percent  as  much  bruising  as  when  the  boxes  were 
handled  separately.     The  extent  of  bruising  with  either  method  of  handling, 
however,  was  found  related  to  care  in  handling. 

Bruises  incurred  during  the  storage  of  loose  fruit  was  found  to  be  less 
when  apples  were  handled  on  pallets.    The  handling  of  palletized  boxes  of 
loose  fruit  during  receiving,  stacking  In  cold  storage,  and  delivery  to  the 
packing  line  later  in  the  season  resulted  in  only  6l  percent  as  many  bruises 
as  when  individual  boxes  were  handled. 
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B.vE  REPORTS  DECLIKE  IN  U^W  V  iLUES 

Dollar  values  of  farm  land  in  the  United  States  are  doxm  2  percent  from 
March  and  1  percent  from  a  year  ago,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  .agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Though  still  more  than  double  the  1935-39  average,  land  values  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  as  of  July  1,  averaged  ahout  3  percent  below  the  high  peak 
reached  in  November  19^8.     This  information  is  reported  in  B/iE's  "Current  Devel- 
opments in  the  Farm  Real  Estate  Market."    This  report  indicates  changes  in  values 
which  took  place  during  the  if -month  period  ending  July  1. 

Small  declines  took  place  in  most  sections  of  the  country,    nnd  for  the 
first  time  since  1939  the  national  index  has  dropped  below  the  previous  year. 
Values  continued  to  increase  in  only  6  States  during  the  March-July  period,  the 
gains  in  those  States  averaging  only  1  percent.     In  5  other  States  values  re- 
mained unchanged.    Elsewhere,  the  declines  were  small.     Only  5  States  showed  a 

drop  of  5  percent  or  more.     In   ,  there  was  a  decrease  or  In- 

(Your  State) 

crease --see  attached  map  of    percent  during  the  U-month  period. 

The  report  further  indicates  that  the  sale  of  farms  is  slowing  down, 
.bout  IT  percent  fewer  farms  changed  hands  during  the  year  ending  this  March 
than  during  the  previous  year;  and  about  29  percent  fewer  farms  than  during 
the  year  of  peak  sales  ending  March  1,  19^7.     During  19^6-^7,  the  year  of  peak 
sales,  farms  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  about  58  per  1,000.    During  19k^-kQ  the 
rate  dropped  to  ^9  farms  per  1,000.    And  during  19^8-1^9,  the  rate  of  sale 
dropped  to  ifl  farms  out  of  each  1,000. 


(Glossy  prints  of  this  map  may  be  had  upon  request  to  Division  of  Ecdnomic 
Information,  B.\E,  USDn,  Washington  25,  L.  C. 
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In  Ohio,  Mich.,  Nebr., 
Mont.,  Idaho,  Wyo. ,  Colo., 
Utah,  and  C^lif . 

PROMPT  STORAGE  AFTER  HAR^'EST  SAVES  BEETS 

More  rapid  harvesting  of  sugar  beets  through  the  use  of  mechanical  dig- 
ging and  loading  equipment  is  a  potent  safeguard  against  heavy  loss  and  decay 
of  beets  in  storage,  usually  caused  by  undue  delay  between  harvesting  and  de- 
livery to  receiviuc  stations.    This  fact  is  emphasized  in  recent  findings  by 
worliers  in  the  Division  of  r^ugar  Plant  Investigations,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  the  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  field  station. 

The  extent  to  which  sugar  losses  from  the  beets  can  be  checked  while  the 
beets  are  under  prolonged  storage  depends,  the  Departmsnt  workers  say,  on  bet- 
ter control  of  the  natural  respiration  process  as  well  as  the  rotting  of  tissues 
caused  by  microorganisms.    The  latter  process  in  turn  also  raises  the  tempera- 
ture in  beet  piles  euid  multiplies  the  chances  for  severe  loss. 

Both  types  of  storage  loss  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the 
beet  roots  that  enter  storage,  as  well  as  upon  the  temperature  and  condition  of 
the  storages.    Crispnoss  of  newly  harvested  beets  is  a  factor  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  retain  because  wilting  of  the  roots  sets  the  stage  for  rapid  deter- 
ioration.   Wilted  roots,  it  is  fo\ind,  not  only  respire  more  rapidly  than  crisp 
roots,  with  consequent  sugar  losses;  but  they  also  tend  to  be  squeezed  together 
more  tightly  to  cause  greater  sugar  loss  and  heating;  and  likewise  suffer  more 
readily  from  attacks  by  fungi. 

Storage  experiments  by  the  Department  specialists  show  very  little  rot 
after  storage  of  3  months  for  beets  dried  for  one-half  hour  on  a  sunny  day. 
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ProgresBively  greater  losses  were  fotmd  for  longer  periods  of  exjKJsure.  Boots 
left  unprotected  for  k-  d^ys  showed  a  loss  of  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
initial  weight,  and  after  storage  the  amount  of  rotten  tissue  was  found  to 
"be  8  times  as  much  as  for  roots  exposed  for  one-half  hour.    Thus,  "beets 
allowed  to  wilt  in  the  field  after  digging  will  show  a  very  distinct  reduc- 
tion in  acre  yield  of  roots,  and  if  put  into  storage  they  will  rapidly  deter- 
iorate owing  to  rot  by  microorganisms  and  abnormal  rate  of  respiration. 

Hence  the  conclusion  is  that  delivery  of  crisp,  fresh  beets  to  storage 
places  is  a  profitable  form  of  insurance  for  grower  and  processor  against 
serious  injury  resulting  frcau  depositing  "rubbery,"  wilted  beets  in  dumps  or 
factory  piles  to  await  processing. 
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•In  All  States 

LONGER  I-LlRVEST  PxJlIOD  IS  POSSIBLE  FOR  imSTRlAL-TYPE  &JEETPOTATOES 

Although  the  best  time  for  harvesting  svreetpotatoes  to  be  used  for  starch 
manufacture  and  livestock  feed  is  before  or  irmriediately  after  the  first  killing 
frosty  roots  for  these  purposes  can  be  harvested  2  to  5  weeks  after  frosty 
according  to  findings  of  the  U.  5.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  experiments 
carried  on  cooperatively  in  lississippi^  Louisiana^  and  Texas ♦    This  makes 
possible  a  longer  supply  period  for  the  starch  or  feed  manufacturer s^  and  cuts 
down  a  labor  peak  for  the  groY;er.    With  table  varieties,,  harvesting  should  not 
be  delayed,  but  should  occur  before  or  immediately  after  frost,  as  eating 
qualities  are  affected. 

In  the  case  of  sweetpotatoes  for  industrial  use  or  livestock  feeding,  the 
tests  shelved  that  the  yield  of  roots  is  not  materially  reduced  in  the  first  2 
weeks  after  frost.    Starch  production  may  possibly  increase  during  this  period. 
After  2  weeks,  there  is  a  progressive  decrease  in  starch  content  the  longer  the 
harvest  is  delayed,  and  keeping  qualities  deteriorate.    After  5  or  6  vreeks, 
rotting  increases  rapidly. 

Longer  harvest  seasons  would  relieve  growers  of  the  burden  of  large 
quantities  of  a  perishable  commodity  and  provide  manufacturers  v.ith  supplies  of 
raw  materials  for  longer  periods  without  resort  to  expensive  storage. 

The  tests  also  shov/ed  tlmt  it  is  better  to  leave  the  vines  undisturbed 
after  frost.    Cutting  them  has  no  apparent  value.    Covering  the  hills  Y/ith  vines 
or  soil  gives  no  appreciable  protection. 
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Unheated  shed  storage  of  the  industrial  type  sweetpotatoes  for  2  months 
is  usually  practicable  only  for  roots  harvested  mthin  2  weeks  after  the 
frost,  and  only  in  the  v/armer  parts  of  the  counti^'-.    The  sweetpotato  mil  not 
tolerate  freezing. 

As  a  general  practice  table  varieties  should  not  be  stored  in  unheated 
sheds  except  in  an  emergency j  and  then  only  for  brief  periods  vath  favorable 
temperatures • 
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In  Colorado;,  '."Jyoming,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota^,  Utah,  Idaho  and  I,:ontana 

im  POTATO  HAS  liULTIPIE  DISEASE  EESISTAi^CE 

Yampa,  a  nexi  disease-resistant  potato  developed  and  introduced  co- 
operatively by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station,  is  the  result  of  7  years  of  breeding,  selection,  and  testing,  A 
mediiun-early  v;hitc  potato,  Yampa  is  shovdng  resistance  to  scab,  leaf  roll,  ndld 
mosaic,  and  early  blight  as  ivell  as  some  tuber  resistance  to  late  blight  in  the 
High  Plains  area, 

"'.ell  adapted  to  liglit^  sandy  soils,  the  nexr  potato  shov;s  a  tendency  to 
crack  i/hen  spaced  too  far  in  the  rov/s  in  heavy  soils.    Tliis,  hov/ever^,  can  be 
corrected  by  proper  spacing  and  handling  of  irrigation  v/ater» 

Yields  up  to  879  bushels  per  acre  ricrc  obtained  from  Yampa  in  Colorado. 
Under  dry-land  cultivation  it  has  consistently  outyiclded  Eliss  Triumph  and 
Irish  Cobbler, 

-/^         -x-  -x-  -Ar 
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In  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  So\ith  Carolina,  Alabama,  Tonnessec  and 
Virginia 

CONGO^  A  rJEJ  SHIPPING  j'ATERI.iELON 

Introduction  of  Congo,  a  high  quality,  anthracnoso-rcsistant,  good  ship- 
ping T/atcrraGlon,  is  announced  by  the  U.  S.  Vcgotablc  Breeding  Laboratory  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.    Several  thousand  pounds  of  seed  vdll  be  available  from 
corrjncrcial  firms  for  the  1950  season. 

Extensive  field  and  sMpping  tests  indicate  iirmcdiate  popularity  of  Congo 
as  a  dependable  commercial  variety  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina, 

The  name,  Congo,  symbolizes  the  melon' s  background.    The  resistance  to 
anthracnose  ivas  obtained  from  a  melon  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Hush  F.  'rfagner,  of 
the  Old  Umtali  lassion,  South  Africa,    This  v/as  crossed  vdth  lavia  Belle  at  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,    Later  a  selection  from  this  cross  Yv'ent  to  the  Florida 
Agricultural  Substation  at  Leesburg,  v;herc  it  v/as  inbred  for  several  genera- 
tions.   The  inbred  line  v;as  sent  to  the  Laboratory'-  at  Charleston  in  1941.  There 
it  vas  crossed  vdth  the  Garrison  variety.    The  Congo  variety  v/as  produced  in 
several  generations  of  selection  from  tlds  cross. 

Congo  rcsciiibles  the  Garrison  (Coker)  variety  generally  in  shape,  size,  and 
quality,  but  it  is  of  a  distinctively  darker  green  color.    A  tough  rind  and 
firm  flesh  tliat  reduce  breakage  make  it  a  good  shipping  melon. 

-jr  a  -ji-  if 
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In  Virginia^  Ilorth  Carolina^  South  Carolina,  C-Gorgia,  71orida^  Alabama^ 

Ilississippi,  TcnncssGC,  Kcntuclcy,  Louisiana,  Arkansas^  Oklahoma,  lUssouri 


To  got  an  alfalfa  socding  off  to  a  good  start  on  land  of  low  fcrtilit^^, 
apply  supcrphosplmtc  liberally  at  the  plow  sole  of  a  deep  plovdng,  tho  U«  S. 
Dcpartnont  of  Agriculture  advises.    Tliis  is  on  the  basis  of  recent  field  results 
in  South  Carolina  reported  by  Hack  Drake  and  Ernest  II.  Stewart,    The  experi- 
menters used  180  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  -  or  about  half  a  ton  of  super- 
phosphate -  pla\TGd  under  to  a  depth  of  8  inches. 

■Jith  soil  s\7Gctcned  r/ith  a  suitable  supply  of  lime,  the  tests  shovfcd  a 
further  profitable  increase  in  yield  by  applying  200  pounds  of  potash  equivalent 
and  up  to  180  pounds  more  of  phosphoric  acid  drilled  into  the  seedbed  at  3-inch 
depth, 

Ilaintaining  high-yielding  alfalfa  calls  for  a  high  initial  level  of 
phosphorus,  and  a  continuous  supply  of  potash  to  make  up  for  the  heavy  drain 
this  crop  puts  on  this  clement.    Topdrcssing  vdth  potash  after  one  or  nore  of 
the  cuttings  of  alfalfa  is  advisable. 

Alfalfa  plots  planted  in  the  fall  of  19^6  vrorc  cut  7  tines  in  the  194-7  and 
194-8  seasons.    The  increase  in  yield  of  these  7  cuttings  was  more  than  2\  tons 
as  the  result  of  the  heaviest  fertilization. 

In  at  least  three  i:ays  the  8-inch-deep  placement  of  superphosphate  benefits 
the  crop  more  than  mixing  an  equivalent  supply  in  the  plov:ed  layer  of  soils 

1,  The  alfalfa  puts  out  more  and  deeper  roots  to  tap  the  deep-placed 
fertilizer, 

2,  Deeper  rooting  gives  the  plant  a  chance  to  take  v.-ater  from  the  moistcr 
subsoil,  and  insures  a  greater  total  supply. 


and  Te: 
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3«    The  dcoper  soil  is  coolor  than  the  surface  soil,  and  the  nitrogen- 
gathering  bacteria  on  the  deeper  roots  keep  supplying  nitrogen  v;hcn  those  on 
roots  i2i  the  hotter  surface  soil  slow  dov/n  or  stop  in  suinncr  heat. 

These  results  apply  particularly  in  the  Southeast,  ivhere  mar^  of  the  soils 
need  added  phosphorus  and  potassium  to  grovr  good  alfalfa^  the  experimenters  say. 
But  application  of  superphosphate  in  liberal  supply  is  believed  to  be  desir- 
able for  alfalfa  wherever  phosphorus  is  needed  to  increase  yields.    Boron  is 
recomraended  for  alfalfa  on  most  soils,  and  if  potassium  is  in  short  supply,  it 
should  also  bo  included  in  alfalfa  fertilizer  to  get  the  best  results  from 
superphosphate • 

4t  ^  -j;-  -K- 
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HOMK-RENDERED  LAED  KEEPS  BETTER  IF  VEGETABLE  SHORTENING  IS  ADDED 
(For  Release  November  3,  19^9) 

Mixing  home -rendered  lard  with  vegetable  shortening  vlll  make  the  lard 
keep  fresh  and  sweet  twice  as  long,  say  chemists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    They  report  that  farmers  who  used  this  simply,  effective  means 
of  preserving  lard  during  the  last  two  seasons  found  it  highly  satisfactory. 
With  hog -butchering  time  just  around  the  corner,  the  scientists  are  recommend- 
ing the  method  again  to  all  farmers  interested  in  putting  up  lard. 

Only  2  or  3  pounds  of  the  usual  hydrogena ted  vegetable  shortening  are 
needed  for  each  50  pounds  of  lard.    The  Department's  research  men  advise  add- 
ing the  shortening  to  the  rendered  lard  in  the  kettle,  just  before  settling 
and  separating  the  cracklings.    Another  method  is  to  mix  the  shortening  with 
melted  lard  in  the  storage  containers.     In  this  case  the  shortening  should  be 
stirred  carefully  until  entirely  melted  and  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  lard. 

The  chemists  emphasize  the  fact  that  hydrogenated  (hardened)  vegetable 
shortening  should  be  used.     It  is  sold  under  various  trade  names  and  any  good 
brand  will  do  the  job.    The  abundance  of  natural  antioxidants  in  hydrogenated 
vegetable  oil  makes  it  effective  in  keeping  lard  from  turning  rancid. 

This  procedure  was  first  worked  out  2  years  ago  at  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry's  Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory 
In  Philadelphia.     Quite  a  number  of  farmers  are  using  it.  Laboratory  scientists 
say.    They  beljovB,  however,  that  much  home-rendered  lard,  not  prepared  for 
storage  in  this  way,  still  t\irns  rancid  and  becomes  vmflt  for  food  use  every 
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year.    This  loss  of  good  lard  might  be  avoided  if  more  farmers  knew  about 
and  used  the  Laboratory's  method. 

Lard  is  a  high-energy  food,  almost  completely  digestible,  the  researchers 
point  out.    It  contains  substances  necessary  for  good  nutrition.    But  strong 
or  rancid  lard  is  unsuitable  as  food--it  is  not  only  unpalatable,  but  also 
certain  of  its  desirable  food  values  have  been  destroyed.    Moreover,  rancid 
lard  destroys  essential  vitamins  in  foods  to  which  it  is  added.    Lard  cannot 
be  renovated  easily  after  it  becomes  rancid.    Although  some  treatments,  such 
as  cooking  a  few  raw  potatoes  in  the  lard,  may  make  it  taste  better  tempo- 
rarily, they  do  not  restore  its  lost  food  value* 

The  Eastern  Laboratory's  scientists  advise  storing  home-rendered  lard 
in  tinned  containers,  \dilch  should  be  free  of  rust.    Since  contact  with  air 
causes  lard  to  spoil,  containers  should  be  filled  to  the  top  and  tightly 
closed.    After  filling,  the  cans  or  pails  of  lard  should  be  stored  in  a  cool, 
dry  place. 

For  further  information  on  how  to  improve  the  keeping  quality  of  home- 
rendered  lard,  write  to  the  Eastern  Eegional  Research  Laboratory,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Chestnut  Hill  Station,  Philadelphia  l8.  Pa. 
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BIG  CORN  CROP  AID  TO  DAIRY  FARl^RSj;.  . 


The  large  -corn  crop  in  prospect  ' this  year,  and  the  ;Unius.ually  heavy  carry- 
over from  the  record -breaking  19^8  crop  will  make  it  possible  for  dairy  fanners 
to  feed  corn  at  heavier  rates  than  usual,  according  to  the.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture .  ' " 

The  Department's  Bureau  of  Dairy  industry  points  out  that  corn  is  an  ex- 
cellent feed  for  high  milk  production  vhen  fed  In  combination  with  good  roughage 
or  other  feeds  that  make  up  for  its  deficiencies,  esjHe.eially  protein.  Good- 
quality  roughage,  such  as  alfalfa  and  other  legume  hays  or  silages,  will  fxirnish 
much  of  the  protein  needed  with  corn. 

Corn  is  palatable  and  it  also  has  a  high  total  digestible  nutrient  con- 
tent--hlgher  than  most  of  the  common  grains  and  byproduct  feeds.    One  incentive 
for  heavier  corn  feeding  now  is  its  somewhat  lower  price  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago.    At  present  feed  prices,  corn  furnishes  total  digestible  nutrients 
at  a  lower  cost  per  pound  than  most  of  the  other  farm  grains.    Under  these 
conditions,  many  dairymen  will  find  it  profitable  to  Increase  the  proportionate 
amount  of  corn  in  the  grain  mixture. 

Experiments  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  show  that  corn  may  even  be  used 
to  replace  the  entire  concentrate  mixture  with  good  results,  if  the  roughage  is 
good  enough  to  furnish  the  necessary  protein.     In  these  experiments  one  group 
of  cows  was  fed  com  as  the  only  concentrate,  and  a  similar  group  was  fed  a 
concentrate  mixtvire  made  up  of  1,200  pounds  of  ground  com,  900  pounds  of 
crushed  oats,  600  pounds  of  bran,  300  pounds  of  linseed  meal,  100  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal,  and  200  pounds  of  soybean  meal. 
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This  concentrate  mixture,  which  was  about  one-third  com,  contained  I3.6 
percent  of  digestible  protein  and  76  percent  total  digestible  nutrients.  The 
com  alone  contained  6.6  percent  protein  and  80  percent  total  digestible 
nutrients. 

Dioring  the  lactation  period  all  cows  on  test  were  fed  concentrates  at 
the  rate  of  1  pound  to  6  pounds  of  milk  produced  dally.    Both  groups  were  fed 
all  the  good-quality  alfalfa  hay  and  alfalfa  silage  they  would  eat,  and  this 
ration  more  than  supplied  the  required  protein  with  corn  alone. 

The  cora-fed  group  produced  9^  percent  as  much  milk  as  the  mixed -grain 
group. 
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AS  EGGS  ARE  iVIARKETED  -  QUALITY  DROPS 


Only  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  that  producers  in  13  Midwestern  States  deliver 
to  country  buyers  are  of  A  quality.     This  was  indicated  in  a  recent  survey  of  egg 
deterioration  during  the  first  two  stages  of  marketing  by  the  Uo  S.  Department  of 


Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  DoJcota,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  and  VJisconsin).    The  v;ork  vra.s  done  under  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  of  1946. 

■/Then  the  eggs  reached  the  carlot  assembler,  about  2  days  later,   less  than 
three-fifth  of  them  were  of  A  quality. 

On  arrival  at  the  country  buying  station,  the  study  showed  that  65  percent  of 
eggs  delivered  v/ere  A  quality  in  the  spring,  64  percent  in  the  summer,  and  71 
percent  in  the  fall. 

The  best  ways  to  reduce  interior  quality  deterioration  on  the  journey  from 
the  country  buyer  to  the  carlot  assembler,  the  study  indicated,  were  to  see  that 
quality  is  high  when  the  journey  begins,  get  the  eggs  to  market  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  keep  case  temperatures  low. 

Eggs  that  sold  on  a  graded  basis  averaged  about  70  percent  of  A  quality. 
Those  selling  ungraded  averaged  about  60  percent.     Graded  eggs  contained  consider- 
ably less  than  half  as  many  stains  and  dirties  as  ungraded  eggs. 

Of  the  egg  samples  examined,  55  percent  were  sold  on  a  graded  basis  in  spring, 

5S  percent  in  summer,  and  73  percent  in  fall.     In  all  three  seasons,  eggs  sold  by 

producers  on  a  graded  basis  contained  more  A-quality  eggs  than  those  sold  ungraded* 
For  all  three  seasons,  the  average  of  stained  and  dirty  eggs  in  the  ungraded  lots 
■ft-as  17  percent;  in  graded  lots,  7  percent. 

The  brief  publication  about  the  study,  entitled  "Deterioration  of  Egg  Quality 
During  Marketing,"  is  available  at  the  Information  Branch,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultiir  o,  Washington  25,  D.  C . 
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